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persons is to have a high purpose and stick to it. 
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worthy of praise. 
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A healthy fear is not to be de- 
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notion that all fear is the enemy of manhood. 
Many a youth-spends a good part of his time trying 
to rid himself of the sense that discovers the ap- 
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devoid of fear is in as pitiable a plight asthe man 
whose nerves have ceased to respond to heat or 
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If the gospel is glad news, it should 
be proclaimed in glad tones. A 
Sunday-school lesson may be taught, or a testimony 
of Christian experience given, in tones so indifferent 
or dolorous that the hearer wholly misjudges the 
joyful nature of salvation. The gospel is a pean of 
victory. To give’ any one the impression, by our 
tones or expression, that we are uttering mere com- 
monplaces, or chanting a dirge, is to do what a 
piano out of tune does for its manufacturer,—mis- 
represents him. 


Gladness in 
Teaching 


: 


There is no virtue in doing a diffi- 
cult thing if the difficult thing is 
hot a good thing to do. Some persons pride them- 
selves on mere trouble that they have taken, and ex- 


Doing the Difficult 


applause. The silence of his hearers is not exactly 
a consent to the new ideas, but it may be a high 
compliment to the speaker’s ability to make people 
think. And so it is with other forms of abpprecia- 
tion. Gratitude, sympathy, joy, praise, are some- 
times undemonstrative, sometimes silent, sometimes 
bashful. Human nature must be allowed large lee- 
way to show its own best self to best advantage. 


ou 


Using the Means Waiting for perfected means is a 
at Hand poor excuse’ for delaying the be- 
ginning of a needed work. An imperative need 
ought to be met, even if the means at hand be not 
of the latest, most approved, and finished style. A 
starving man does not hold back from seizing the 
first food available, because its seasoning or service 
is not of Delmonico nicety. In considering the 
adoption of proposed new features in church or Sun- 
day-school work, the question should not be, ‘‘ Can 
we organize and carry on this new work in the most 
approved and perfected way ?’’ but ‘‘ Is our church, 
or school, really in need of this thing?’’ If it is 
clear that our Sunday-school teachers cannot do 
their best work as teachers without a weekly teach- 
ers’-meeting for mutual study of the lesson, then the 
objection that there is not, in that school or church, 
a trained expert in educational methods to lead such 
a teachers’-meeting, ought to have no place as a 


reason why the meeting should not be organized. 
What ought to be done ought to be done with the 
best means now available. 


57 as) 


The Captain of Our Salvation 


Hf Bae author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of Christ as the captain or leader of our salva- 

tion. It is not unlikely that in using this term, 
which has a military sound, he meant to imply 
a parallel between the work of Moses and that 
of Christ. Moses went before Israel and led them 
out of bondage into liberty ; Christ is the leader of 
a mightier host, the spiritual Israel, out of the bond- 
age of sin into the glorious liberty of the scns of 
God. The figure gives us a suggestive view of some 
of the important aspects of our Lord’s saving work. 
It suggests that our salvation is a process. It isa 
long march to the promised land. It is true that 
when once the Israelites had definitely decided to 
leave Egypt, their deliverance may be said to have 
been virtually wrought. They had broken with 


their past, and had set their faces toward a new life. 
Such a -decision was” a” crisis; a turning=pormit wise 


significance cannot be over-estimated, But that de- 
cision did not transport them at once to Canaan. 
There were years of waiting and suffering, long and 
weary raarches, yet to be experienced before they 
saw their promised possession. ‘The goal was as- 
sured, but far from being at once attained. So it is 
with our spiritual deliverance. It is a process, often 
a long and difficult one. The Christian has turned 
his back upon Nis sinful past, and the grace of God 
is committed to the full accomplishment of his sal- 
vation. But how constantly does he feel, as the 
Apostle Paul did, that he has not attained the goal, 
that the shining mark is but dimly discerned in the 
distance ! Happy is he if, like the apostle, he can 
say, ‘‘One thing I am doing; I am pressing on 
towards it.’’ 

The Bible often represents the Christian life as a 
way or a journey, and it was this figure which Bun- 
yan seized upon and made the basis of his wonder- 
ful allegory. It is a figure well adapted to remind 
us that the religious iife is a process of struggle and 
increasing attainment; that, while conversion, or 
the ‘‘ turning,’’ holds within itself the promise and 
assurance of all that is to be, yet the realization must 
be gradual. The Christian life is a journey, and the 
end may seem far away ; but before the believer goes 
the captain or leader of his salvation, who will con- 
duct him safely to the goal. 

The idea of being led forward by Christ on the 
way of salvation suggests that the leader must be one 
in whom the led can have confidence,—one who is 
kindred to them in nature and experience, and to 
whom they can look as a perfect example. The 
writer of the Epistle is careful to urge that Jesus ful- 
fils all these conditions. ‘‘ Since then the children are 
sharers in* flesh. and blood, he also himself in like 
manner partook of the same ;’’ ‘‘he that sanctifieth 
and they that are sanctified are all of one.’’ He was 
made ‘‘ perfect through sufferings,’’ and, ‘‘in that 































































































































































































































he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted.’’ ‘lhe leader is thor- 
oughly identified with those whom he is leading. He 
has made common cause with them in this life of trial 
and suffering. He knows what human life means ; 
he has felt the power of temptation; he has bowed 
beneath the burden of human wo ; he knows what 
human hearts need in the stress of life’s struggle ; he 
has even tasted the bitterness of death itself. 


** The Saviour hath passed through its portal before thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the 
gloom.’’ 


The captain has fought in the thick of the battle ; 
the leader has gone before us. He has been per- 
fected for his work of leadership by his experience. 
He perfectly knows the task before us, and he can 
help us to its accomplishment. He knows the path 
over which we are to be led. He has traversed it. 
He knows the foes which beset the march, the ob- 
stacles which lie in the way, the allurements which 
seduce men to depart from it. But he also knows 
the sustaining power of confidence in a competent 
leader, the inspiration of companionship in all noble 
endeavor, and the refreshing streams which gush out 
from the very rocks that line the path. 

The leader is the perfect example which we need 
to inspire us for the journey. He has all the quali- 
ties which are necessary for those whom he calls 
upon to follow him. If a captain will lead his sol- 
diers to victory, he must be a hero himself. He 

* must shirk no danger, refuse no hardship, be daunted 
by no enemy. ‘The leader must dare to fight in the 
van of battle. Some such thoughts the writer must 
have had in mind when he called Jesus the captain 
or leader of our salvation. ‘The courage, the hopeful- 
ness, and the capacity to ‘‘ endure hardness,’ are his, 
which things are necessary to all great moral achieve- 
ments. With a like spirit he is able to inspire all 


those who commit themselves to his leadership.. The 
true life is a moral struggle, and moral qualities of a 


high order are necessary to insure victory. 
are seen in perfection in the leader. 
have but to make their the ideal of moral 
heroism which they see embodied in their captain. 


These 
The followers 
own 


There is a great inspiration in competent leader- 
ship. Under an intelligent and courageous com- 
mander, soldiers will display a valor which would 
otherwise be quite beyond them. 
thing contagious about a fine moral heroism. 


There is some- 
When 
Jesus was on earth, he was continually pouring the 
strength of his own convictions into the hearts of 
his disciples. His dealing with the apostles has been 
finely called “the training of the Twelve.’’ They 
were like raw recruits, awkward and undisciplined. 
Their association with Jesus was a course in moral 
discipline. - He was constantly teaching them the 
principles of the moral warfare against selfishness and 
worldliness. These principles were very new and 
strange to them. How bewildering to be told, 
while they clamored for the chief places in his king- 
dom, that those should have the highest places who 
humbled and that service and 
sacrifice were the way to glory and victory. 

In this conflict, in which Jesus is the leader, it is 
not so much a question of conquering outward foes ; 
it is primarily a question of conquering one’s self, 
of subduing the evil forces which reign within our 
own spirits, and of bringing ourselves into willing 
captivity to truth and duty. 
when 


themselves most, 


We conquer the world 
ourselves. When the world 
within us is under our command, when the foes of 


we conquer 
evil thought, selfish ambition, and bad passion, are 
overcome, we are then prepared to face the great 
world without, and to vanquish it by turning it to its 
true and When Christ's spirit van- 
quishes the heart, the world will yield its mastery. 


purpose use. 


All things are his who belongs, to Christ,-——-among 
because he only truly possesses 
anything who knows how to put it to its right use. 


them ‘*‘ the world,’’ 


> pe Si Oe ; 
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It is a great thing-to have a-supreme admiration 
of Christ, to feel that he is the perfect pattern for 
life. It is a great thing to study the various quali- 
ties which enter into his perfection, and to see that 
they set the standard of completeness and harmony 
for character. We shall best be led on in the way 
of life if we walk in full and clear view of our leader. 
We need plainly to see what he is and how he acts 
in order that we may consistently follow. We must 
study his teaching, we must reflect upon his life, we 
must make his spirit ourown. We must, as it were, 
think_over his thoughts, live over his life ; yes, and 
die with him to our sin upon his cross, and rise with 
him into the glorious heights. of his own holiness. 
For it is sadvation.of which he is the captain. It is 
to our true life that he would bring us,—to the life 
of fellowship and likeness to God, the life of perfec- 
tion, or completeness, in the image of God. 





NOTES ONaass 


OPEN LETTERS 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ stands 
out as the all-important event of his 
earthly mission. One point in con- 
nection with Christ’ s resurrection, which the Bible empha- 
sizes unmistakably, is that it was the first resurrection, 
and therefore different from any rising from the dead that 
had ever before occurred in the world’s history. Read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times have been troubled 
recently, in their study of one of the International Les- 
sons, to reconcile this with other recorded facts in the 
Bible. Thus a Connecticut reader asks : 


First-fruits of the 
Resurrection 


Will you kindly explain how Moses could have been visible to 
the disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration if he ‘“ died,’’ as is 
recorded, and had not been raised from the dead to immortality ? 
And if, as some think, he had been raised from the dead to die no 
more, and so appeared in his resurrection body, how could Christ 
be the ‘‘ firstfruits of them that slept*’ ? 


By what means, and by what sort of manifestation or 
visible appearance, Moses and Elijah appeared to the 
disciples with Jesus, no man knows. But the reappear- 
ance of the dead was nothing new in the world's history 
at the time of the transfiguration. From the time when 
Elisha restored to life the dead son of the Shunammite 
woman, down to the time when Christ raised from the 
dead the son of the widow of Nain, the personalities of 
those once dead had been brought into communication 
with the living. But in none of those instances, nor in 
the case of Moses and Elijah on the mount, are we told 
that the dead appeared in their resurrection bodies. 
Being raised from the dead is one thing ; having a part 
in the resurrection is another thing. The Bible does not 
say that Jesus was the first one raised from the dead. !t 
does show that he was the first one who passed through 
the change which all shall share who have part in the first 
resurrection (1 Thess. 4:16; 1 Cor. 15:52; Rev. 20:6). 


=.= 


Viteen: aime Recently, in this department, certain 
Sunday Activities principles were suggested as an aid to 
Right ? determining how the Sabbath day 
ought to be observed. The Editor had no thought that 
the principles thus stated would meet with the universal 
approval of the readers of The Sunday School Times, 
and he was not disappointed in this. A Virginia reader 
—an old friend of The Sunday School Times—disagrees 
heartily with the note in question. He writes : 


I have been reading your editorials and remarks on ‘‘ Open 
Letters " for many years, and have many times remarked to my 
Bible class that ‘The Sunday School Times is 'most always right. 
But in your answer to an Illinois Bible-class teacher, in your 
paper of March 26, I find you writing thus: ‘* One thing is cer- 
tain : if the Illinois reader or any one else ‘kinks it is wrong for 
him on the sabbath day to use the post-office, read or write a 
business letter, read a secular newspaper, travel by rail, boat, or 
street-car, or harvest, etc., then Ae ought not to do any of those 
things on the sabbath day."’ Now comes the most objectionable 
position : ‘‘ Yet no one of the acts mentioned by the Illinois writer 
is in itself sinful, and therefore any of them might, at one time or 
another, orin certain emergencies, be rightfully performed on the 
sabbath day."’ © Therefore, if any one fhinks he is doing right to 
travel by rail, or boat, or street-car, to preach or serve the church 
in some way, to Aim it is right. Then you would advise people 
**ta do evil that good may come " (Rom. 3:8). Railway, steam- 
boat, and street-car corpofations en.ploy thousands of men to 
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work as hard on the sabbath day as any other day. When one 
patronizes one of these public conveyances, that violate the Sab- 
bath from the first day of January to the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, he becomes partiteps criminis; and is as guilty as the 
man who runs the engine. I am grieved to think for a moment 
that you can take any such a position. For God's sake, set your- 
self right. 

Of course, the Editor does not hold that ‘‘if any one 
thinks he is doing right, . . . to Aim it is right.’’ A refer- 
ence to the Notes on Open Letters of March 26 will 
show that nothing was there said by the Editor eyen 
to intimate that he took such a position. It 
man’s duty to know what és right. This point was 
emphasized first of all in the Editor's comments of 
March 26. ‘‘ The Bible,"’ it was there stated, ‘‘is the 
safe guide [as to what is right] when one interprets its 
guiding as God would have it interpreted."" Moreover, 
it was added that, ‘‘if, because of ignorance, prejudice, 
bigotry, over-sensitiveness, or dull stolidity, one is lack- 
ing in his ability to interpret and apply the principles of 
the Bible,-then one had better at once remove those ob- 
stacles to his best living.’” Wrong is wrong eternally ; 
wrong is no less wrong if done that good may come of it. 
The Bible is clear on this point, and, it is to be hoped, 
so is the Editor of The Sunday School Times. If a man 
thinks a wrong thing is right, that does not make it right; 
yet, while he thinks a wrong course of action is the right 
one, he will conscientiously follow that wrong course of 
action, thinking it to be right, rather than do what he 
thinks is wrong. ‘There is hope for such aman. Saul 
of Tarsus was a fair example of this. A man who con- 
scientiously does wrong, thinking it to be right, stands 
a better chance of being enlightened by a special miracle 
from God than the man who deliberately intends to do 
wrong. : 

As to what it is right to do on the Sabbath, Jesus Christ 
made clear the principles that ought to govern each 
man’s individual decision on that point. ‘It is law- 
ful to do good on the sabbath day,’’ he said. Food, 
protection to animal and human life, the performancc 
of necessary duties, were specifically mentioned by 
our Lord as examples of what might righteously le 
provided tor on the Sabbath. He did not recommend 
doing evil that good might come of it, on the sab- 
bath day or at any other time ; but he did not seem to 
condemn the doing, on the Sabbath, of anything not in 
itself sinful, if it were demanded for the accomplishing 
of a good that would not allow of delay. . But a railroad 
corporation, and its employees, and its patrons, ought 
to do what they ought to do, and they ought not to do 
what they ought not to do, on the Sabbath or on any 
other day. The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
feels that he would be wrong in the sight of God and man 
to take any other position than this. 


is a 





Dependence 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


H IGH heaven stoops to draw the ocean-mist, 
The lowly land looks skyward for its rain ; 
‘The seasons need the sun to keep their tryst 
With earth, and make the dour world glad again. 
Deep-hidden well-springs feed the hungry soil, 
The river slakes its thirst at many streams ; 
Night turns to day for-realty and toil, 
The day to night for solacement in dreams. 
There is no thing in all creation free : 
One needs the other—all depend on God. 
The bird looks for its lodgement to the tree, 
The tree must fix its roots beneath the sod. 
Then, heart-I-love, no more in pride refuse 
My willing service—all I have to give. 
Were it for this alone, I still would choose, 
In spite of pain and poverty, to live. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hoa 


A Man without a Country 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


N THE 1toth of March, 1898, in Tokio, Japan, in his_ 
sixty-ninth year, and after thirty-eight years’ ser- 

vice of God and the empire, died Guido Fridolin Ver- 
beck. A hero, a scholar, a statesman, a translator and 
a preacher of the gospel, he was, in the making of new 
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an, one of the greatest forces. He was an unseen 
er in all departments, operating for the regeneration 
p great people. He was one of the most modest of 
in, yet one of the most patient, wise, and forceful. 
was a man without a country, a citizen of no king- 
m but that of Jesus Christ. 1 shall tell how this came 
be. 

Born in Zeist, in the province of Utrecht, Netherlands, 
in January 23, 1830, Guido F. Verbeck was the son of 
he burgomaster, who held the honor and office for over 
twenty-five years. Those who, like myself, have visited 
that wonderful little city, know that it is the headquar- 
ters of a great Moravian community. Here, in quiet 
industry and piety, live many good Christians, who do 
all the good in the world they can, and make no fuss 
about it. Bound by the very law of their organization 
to missionary consecration or support, these people send 
out gospel messengers to the ends of the earth,—even to 
the lepers, —though the world knows very little about their 
zeal and good works. 

The Verbecks were Lutherans, but attended the Mo- 
ravian church. In 1890 Dr. Verbeck wrote : ‘‘ What- 
ever of true missionary spirit I imbibed in youth and 
retained through life [came from them]. I still hold in 
dear remembrance my early attendance at missionary 
meetings, and can vividly recall the deep impression re- 
ceived in hearing missionary reports’ and. addresses, — 
among others, those of Gutzlaff, the apostle of China.’’ 

Guido, having chosen the profession of civil engineer- 
ing, studied in the Moravian Academy in Zeist and with 
the principal of the Polytechnic Institute at Utrecht. 
As nobody but special students will learn Dutch, the 
Hollanders have to learn German, French, and English, 
and so young Verbeck was trained to the mastery of 
tongues, in certain cases using the same text-book in 
four different languages. The consequence was, he be- 
came a trained linguist, reaching in mid life consummate 
art in reproducing the delicate shades of thought from 
one language into amother. When I knew him, which 
was during four years in Japan, and many more through 
correspondence, I never could tell which language out of 
five he spoke best, or which one out of seven or eight he 
read with greatest pleasure. Having learned to hear 
and speak Japanese in the province of Echizen, during 
one year’s lonely residence at Fukui, I was astonished 
and delighted when in Tokio I heard him talk and teach 
in the polished and fluent language of the capital. 

Even natives, especially of the distant provinces, 
listened to this alien with wonder and envy. Yet, 
despite his thorough grasp upon the language,—ac 
evinced, for example, in his little book upon ‘‘ The 
Japanese Verb’’ (Yokohama. 1887), which I hold in 
my hand at this moment,—he refused to let his transla- 
tion of the Book of Psalms go out of his hands until he 
had with prayer studied the original. Conference with 
many natives, and repeated revisions, made his version 
what it is to-day, the Fuji San of the Japanese Bible. 
It was no exaggeration which his fellow-passenger on 
the Oceanic, Bishop Goodsell, wrote in 1890 : ‘‘ He is 
one of the first of living: Japanese scholars, and speaks 
Japanese so well that an educated Japanese gentleman 
told me that he was more of a master of it than he was 
himself. . . . My fellow-traveler is instructive and com- 
panionable in six languages."’ 

Young Verbeck, leaving his native land of glorious 
memories, migrated to the land of opportunity. Still in 
his twenties, he followed mechanical engineering in Wis- 
consin and Arkansas. He did not make a fortune. I 
was once bold enough to ask him, rather pointedly, why 
he left his work to be a missionary, which is certainly 
not the road to wealth. I very soon found, though he 
did not staté it that way, that pride in his work and 
high ideas of what work ought to be had been studied 
more carefully than either négotiations for prices or col- 
lection of bills when due. 

Strongest of all were those missionary instincts im- 
planted within him by the Maker of the birds. His 
desire for flight afar was like that of a migratory feath- 
ered prisoner in the cage, that will beat its breast bloody, 
and break its wings, in trying to fly when the season for 
movement arrives. Commodore Perry's fleet had an- 
chored in Yedo Bay. Americans were praying and 
hoping for the opening of Japan to the world’s brother- 
hood of nations. Guido Verbeck, with eyes of faith, 
Saw the land where, finding his work, he should ask no 
other blessedness. He entered Auburn Theological 
Seminary, and in’1859 was appointed a missionary to 
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Japan of the Reformed Dutch Church. 
Nagasaki on the 7th of November, 1859. 
So long as the century-old wooden placards, hung up 
by the government everywhere, breathed out threaten- 
ings of slaughter to all who held the Christian faith, with 
liberal bribes to informers, Mr. Verbeck could not openly 
preach the gospel. His first work was to win the hearts 
of the Japanese. He became the servant of all, and the 
servant of servants. He taught, he helped, he advised, 
he ministered to Japanese of every name, rank, or class, 
who came to him. Not for several years did he draw a 
line at teaching ABC. Soon it became necessary for 
the Japanese to open a school. Their chief servant be- 
came-its master. Soon, with scores of bright young 
men belonging to the Samurai, or two-sworded class, 
Dr. Verbeck was laying the foundation of that great edu- 
cational system of public schools, now numbering about 
thirty-five thousand, and graded from kindergarten to 
Imperial University, in which probably three million 

young Japanese of both sexes receive daily instruction. 

One of the significant trophies of missionary triumph 
in the synod’s rooms in New York, which I never look 
upon without a thrill, is the photograph of this young 
teacher surrounded by scores of his pupils. I recognize 
the faces of three sons of the great prime minister Iwa- 
kura, —the rock-throne of the revolution of 1868,—and 
tens of men who have been cabinet officers, or otherwise 
highly influential in the making of the Japan of our day. 
Yet, though a true educator, Dr. Verbeck, not forgetting 
his mission, gladly gave instruction to all who would 
listen to the gospel. One of the first converts baptized 
by him was Wakasa, a Japanese nobleman, who had 
been commander-in-chief of the military forces at Naga- 
saki in 1854. Having picked up a floating copy of the 
English New Testament, he had become a Christian, 
and in 1866, after having been obliged to leave Japan 
to escape assassination, he was baptized by Dr. Verbeck. 

That great interior movement of students and schol- 
arly men (begun a hundred years before Perry's pennant 
was mirrored in Yedo Bay, through the double study 
of the Dutch language and Japanese history) culminated 
in 1868. Then the young men, who, through American 
tactics and rifles, had won victory in battle, and, through 
Iwakura and the court nobles, had gained possession of 
the sacred person of the Mikado, found themselves in 
Yedo. They sent at once to Nagasaki for their old in- 

estructor. Making their motto ‘‘ education the basis of 
all progress,’’ they called him to Tokio to organize a 
language school and college, to map out the whole em- 
pire for common-school education, and to assist them in 
re-creating National institutions in accordance with mod- 
ern needs. 

I lived for seven. weeks with Dr. Verbeck in his house 
in Tokio, so I speak from direct knowledge. In, those 
days (1871) the new government had not the large and 
splendid staff of foreign advisers, in every department, 
which, for twenty years or more, they subsequently em- 
ployed. Hence, besides being head of the university, 
with its many departments, Dr. Verbeck was not only 
legal adviser to the government, but he assisted Japa- 
nese officers in almost all the departments. He helped 
to settle grave questions of international law. While 
busy from early morn till midnight, he gladly gave aid 
and counsel to all who came to him, from whatever rank 
in life. 

For nine years he continued his multifarious labors, 
translating, besides many other documents and works, 
the ‘‘ Code Napoleon,’’ Biluntschli’s ‘' Staatsrecht,”’ 
‘« Two Thousand Legal Maxims,” with commentary, the 
‘* Forest Laws of Europe,’’ and the constitutions of the 
different civilized states in the world. His was the strong 
right arm which stopped the persecution of Christians. 
His brain was the first to conceive, and his hand the 
first to pen, the outline and detail of a plan by which 
the Japanese should make themselves known to the gov- 
ernments of the world. He made this suggestion in 
writing soon after coming to Tokio in 1869. I remem- 
ber when the prime minister, with a member of the 
cabinet, came to tell Mr. Verbeck that the scheme had 
been adopted. I remember, too, the glowing face of 
the happy man when he showed me the list of about 
sixty persons chosen to form or accompany the embassy 
of 1870 to 1873 round the world. In thatlist more than 
one-half were Dr. Verbeck’s former pupils at Nagasaki. 

Having supported himself for nearly twenty years, 
Dr. Verbeck Jeft the service of the government, and 
resumed exclusive missionary work in 1877. Until his 
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last hour, he was a patient, forceful, itinerant preacher, 
teacher, and master of assemblies. Time fails me to 
tell of his many works, of his winning sweetness of man. 
ner, of his profound knowledge of Japanese etiquet, of 
his astonishing influence over a proud and sensitive peo- 
ple, whom, in the midst of strange experiences, he knew 
better than they knew themselves. He won his way 
over Japanese by always letting them think they were 
having their own. He visited the United States and 
Holland in 1889 and 1890. He told me how his soul 
thrilled when, in the Oude Kerk at Delft, while preach- 
ing to an overflowing. audience, and with the tombs 
of William the Silent and the Princes of Orange 
behind him, he pictured the triumphs of Christianity in 
Japan. 

On the very night before he died, the premier, Mar- 
quis Ito, and Count Okuma, reminded each other of the 
memorial concerning the embassy of 1891 to 1893, which 
had not only influenced the world, but had tended to 
incline the Japanese to the ideas of Christendom. 

This ‘‘ pilgrim and stranger upon the earth’’ had 
been absent so long from his native country and from 
his adopted home that he could get citizenship nowhere. 
Seven years ago he laid his case before the Japanese 
government, offering to become, if possible, a citizen 
of Japan. What was his delight and surprise to find 
that, though this were not possible, a passport was given 
him, allowing himself and every member of his family 
to travel and reside anywhere within the empire, with no 
other restriction than that of annual renewal. Accom- 
panying this was a grateful acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices during several decades. 
in Japanese history. 

In the making of the new Japan that is, and of the 
Christian Japan that is steadily coming, there has been 
none, native or foreigner, greater than Guido F, Verbeck, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Money of the Bible 


By Villiers OG, Prive, 42D. 


Ill. New Testament Money 


HE circulating medium in Jerusalem now consisted 
chiefly of Greek and Roman silver coins, and the 
small Hebrew copper. It was a remarkable fact that the 
Greek tetradrachm was very nearly of the same weight 
with the Hebrew shekel, and, of course, the half-shekel 
was about equal to the didrachm. The people became 
familiar with the Greek names 6f coins, and used them, 
so that it became the custom, in speaking of the temple 
tribute, instead of calling it the ‘‘ half-shekel,’’ to call it 
the ‘‘didrachm.’’ This is shown by the account we 
have in Matthew 17 : 24. There we read that the col- 
lectors of ‘‘the didrachma’’ asked Peter whether his 
Master did not pay ‘‘the didrachma.’’ The translators 
are correct in translating the word ‘‘ the tribute money,"’ 
for the didrachma had become the ordinary collo- 
quial name of the temple tribute of a half-shekel. And 
here 1 may add that I cannot agree with those who be- 
lieve that the coinage of Simon had at this time wholly 
disappeared from circulation. On the contrary, shekels 
and half-shekels of the great Maccabee may have re- 
mained extant for many centuries. By the modern 
custom of carrying silver coins in pockets, abrasion de- 
faces them and reduces their value. Ancients were 
more careful, especially as their coins were subject to 
repeated weighing when offered in payments. This 
explains why we find so many ancient coins in splendid 
preservation, whereas an American half or quarter 
dollar of a few years old is generally defaced and worn. 
Other foreign names of coins had in New Testament 
times become familiar in conversation in Jerusalem, 
where foreign languages had forced their way into use. 
Chief of the Roman coins had come the denarius, 
translated ‘‘penny’’ in Matthew 20 : 2 and elsewhere. 
This silver coin was of equivalent weight to the Greek 
drachme, and easily entered into circulation with it, 
either as a single coin or to make up two or four 
drachmas. 

That the denarius 
salem is plain from the account of the attempt made by 
the young Pharisees to entrap Jesus on the question of 
tribute to Caesar. ‘‘Is it lawful to pay it?’’ was the 
question. ’* he said, and it 


was in common use in Jeru- 


‘««Show me a denarius, 






















































































































































was at once produced. Evidently they had plenty of 
them. We can often understand recorded sayings much 
better if we know the circumstances in which they 
were uttered. The probability is that the denarius 
handed to him was one of the reigning emperor Tibe- 
rius. It can hardly be doubted that, like most of the 
denarii of Tiberius (one of which is here illustrated), 
the coin had on one side the head of Tiberius, and on 
the other the image of a Roman god, or another idola- 
trous device. The question, ‘‘ Whose image and super- 
scription hath it?’’ was put as he held the coin in his 
hand, and exhibited it to the questioneg and the 
surrounding people. Their answer, ‘‘ Caesar’ s,’’ was true 
as to only one side. ‘The law, as they taught it, made the 
Handling of idolatrous images pollution, asin and shame. 
The coin probably had on the other side the image, if 
not the superscription, of a Roman god. When, there- 
fore, the Master took the denarius in his hand, hold- 
ing up to view the head of Tiberius, he said, ‘‘ Render 
unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s,’’ and 
turning over the 
coin and exhibit- 
ing the idolatrous 
reverse, continued, 
‘and unto Ged 
what is God's."' The rebuke and the justification of 
his epithet ‘‘ hypocrites'’ were complete, and fully ap- 
preciated by those who stood around. 

In the expressions, ‘‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing ?’' (Matt. 10: 29) and ‘‘ Are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings?'' (Luke 12: 6) we have an 
illustration of the great variety of coin names which were 
muse in Jerusalem. The Greek word here translated 
*farthing’’ is assarion, The Roman as, originally a 
pound of copper, had often been reduced, until at this 
time it was a small copper coin. It had been variously 
called ‘‘as,’' ‘‘aes,’’ assavius, and, in Greek, assarion. 
The denarius was theoretically ten ases. We have 
no evidence that any such coin as the assarion was in use 
in Jerusalem. It may have been that the small Roman 
copper ‘‘as*’ had come there, but it seems probable 
that one of the small Hebrew copper coins before men- 





Roman denarius of Tiberius. 


~ tioned had récéived the coloqiiial name *assarton;" ' 


When the collectors of the temple tribute asked it 


_ from him, Jesus directed Peter (Matt. 17 : 27) to take a 


fish with a hook, and find in his mouth ‘‘a piece of 
money.’’ The original word is ‘‘a stater.'' We have seen 
that this word had been now for several centuries applied 
to various coins, the earliest ‘‘electron,"’ 
™ daric,"’ 


the Persian 
the principal Greek gold coin, and the Greek 
‘*tetradrachm.'’ The stater found by Peter 
sufficed to pay the half-shekel tribute for two persons. 
It has been generally supposed that it was a tetra- 
drachm of some Greek coinage. 

It is not at all improbable that the shekel of ‘Simon 
was also called a stater, since it was the equivalent 
of the tetradrachm. Shekels of Simon, as well as Greek 
tetradrachms, lie to-day, and lay then, under water and 
wnderground, where they had been lost. 

I have never been willing to believe that Jesus, in 
providing by miracle a coin for the payment of the tem- 
ple tribute, chose to provide an idolatrous coin of a 
monarch or city of the Gentiles, and there is no satis- 
factory objection to the belief that the “ stater"’ found 


silver 


‘in the mouth of the fish and paid to the temple treasury 


was a shekel of Israel, coined by Simon Maccabaeus, 

When the translators came to the account of the poor 
widow casting her little all into the treasury, they were 
naturally puzzled at the money names, and indulged in 
the free use of English words which had no relation to 
the Greek. The two evangelists who relate the occur- 
rence agree in saying that she cast in two *‘lepta,’’ and 
Mark adds ‘‘which is a fsedrantes.'" It is uncertain 
whether she threw in one coin or two coins. Again we 
must. remember the varicty of coin names colloquially 
used in Jerusalem. If she threw in two ceins, they 
were each a lepton; if one coin, it was a kodran- 
tes. We have seen that the lepton had been from 
remote times a very small Greek copper coin. A ko- 
drantes .was the Greek equivalent of the Latin guad- 
rans, which was a quarter of an *‘as,"' It is scarcely to 
be doubted that the copper coinage of Jerusalem which 
has been mentioned supplied the coin or coins which 
the poor woman gave. But so rude are these bits of 
metal, and-so utterly irregular in weight, it is impossible 
to say which is a lepton or which a kodrantes. 
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Among those which I have gathered out of the earth on 
the slope of Mt. Moriah are several which were in circu- 
lation in Jerusalem in the days when our Lord walked 
its streets in deep humility and poverty. Two of these are 
here illustrated. The letters visible on one side of one are 
part of the inscription TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC LIS (of 
Tiberius Caesar, year 16). The year of Tiberius 16 cor- 
responds to A.D. 29. The object which the inscription 
surrounds may be a simpu/um,—a cup or ladle used in 
the temple. On the reverse the complete inscription 
would be IOYAIA KAICAPOC (*‘Julia, mother of 
Tiberius*’). This coin was struck in Jerusalem, by the 
procurator Pontius Pilate, 
in the fifth year of his 
procuratorship. The re- 
verse inscription seems 
intended to do honor to 
the memory of the em- 
perors mother. The 
inscription surrounds three stalks of grain bound to- 
gether. The other is also a coin of-Pilate. The date is 
worn off, but is probably 
either year 17 or 18 of 
Tiberius, whose name ap- 
pears in part. It is probable 
that the smaller coin was a 
lepton, and the 
kodrantes. But this is not ab olutely certain. We 
cannot come any nearer than this to knowing what was 
‘«the widow's mite."' 

Illustrations and descriptions of the entire series of He- 
brew coinage may be found in ‘‘ Madden's History of Jew- 
ish Coinage.'' These coins of Pilate are, as.I have said, 
of deepest interest as relics. What hands have handled 
them ! 

Probably no mention of money in the Bible excites 
deeper interest than the account of the bargain made by 
Judas for the betrayal of his Master for thirty ‘‘ pieces 
of silver,"’ and the disposition of those pieces after the 
remorse of the traitor. What were those pieces? It is 
impossible to say with any certainty. The word in the 
original Greck is ‘‘arguria,’’ meaning literally ‘ sil- 
vers,"’ evidently used colloquially to express certain 
coins, but not always meaning the same coin, There is 
reason to suppose that in this case it means either 
the Roman denarius or the Greek tetradrachm, but 
which of the two is a matter of discussion and differ- 
ence. I think it most likely that the price paid was 
thirty silver staters, or tetradachms, equivalent to 
thirty shekels. If these were the coins, the price was 
four times higher than if they were Roman denarii. 
The only assistance wé have in this matter is that 
afforded by the fact that the sum of money was sufficient 
for the purchase of a piece of land near the city. From 
what we know of the value of land at various dates, 
it would seem that thirty denarii would have been a 
small sum for purchase money. But the same may be 
said of the tetradrachms, which would only increase 
the valuation four times. The land purchased may, 
from local circumstances, have been of little value. The 
place pointed out as Aceldama in modern times, and 
perhaps correctly, would indicate that it was a ‘‘ ceme- 
tery lot’’ in an ancient place of burials. 

Another suggestion, that thirty shekels of silver was 
the price of blood or valuation of a life established by 
law (Exod. 21 : 32), seems too remote to have influenced 
the parties to this bargain in fixing the price of the be- 
trayal. The subject is open to conjecture. 

The «pieces of silver’ mentioned in Luke 15 : 8 
are words of the translators. The original is the 
word drachmas, which, as here used, shows that the 
Greek names of coins were in common use. Nor have 
we any aid from Acts 19 : 19, where the ‘‘ pieces of sil- 
ver ‘’ spoken of are the amount of an account taken in 
Ephesus, which was probably stated in colloquial lan- 
guage of Ephesus. The. original says five muriadas 
arguriou, which may mean Greek drachmas or Roman 
denarii, or some money measure purely local. 

In concluding these papers it may be well to add a 
word of warning as to the value of ancient coins. All 
statements of such values, when given in terms of mod- 
ern money values, are misleading. For the purposes of 
these articles it may suffice to say that, during the early 
years of the Christian era, the weight of the Roman silver 
denarius was about sixty grains, and of the Greek drachme 
a trifle more. The weight of other silver coins may be 
easily calculated, and their value in modern silver ascer- 
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tained, by reference to the market value of the metal at 
the time of making the calculation. 


New York City. 
; o> 
The Finger of God 
By C. W. King 


URING a season of revival, a friend was praying 
one evening for a certain unconverted neighbor. 
After this manner he prayed : ‘‘ O Lord, touch that man 
with thy finger; touch him with thy finger, Lord !"’ 
The petition was repeated in great earnestness, when 
something said to him, ‘‘ Thou art the finger of God! 
Hast thou ever touched this thy neighbor? hast thou 
ever spoken a single word to him on the question of 
salvation? Go thou, and touch that man, and thy prayer 
shall be answered.'' It was a voice from the throne. 
God's servant arose from his knees self-condemned. He 
had known the man as an impenitent for a quarter of 2 
century, yet had uttered not a word of warning. Hun- 
dreds of opportunities had come and gone, but the 
supreme question of life had been set aside for such 
topics as ‘‘the weather,’’ ‘the latest news,’’ ‘* poli- 
tics,"’ ‘‘ trade,’’ etc. His first duty as a Christian had 
been left undone. 

We men and women in the service of Jesus Christ are 
often in prayer for those around us,—in our homes, in 
our congregation, in our Sunday-school. Does that 
still, small voice never come to us as we pray, Saying, in 
effect, ‘‘Thou art the finger of God. Go thou, and 
touch that one’’? In our daily intercourse with men, 
how many opportunities for a personal word about a 
personal Saviour do we let slip? How many times «do 
we teachers meet with our Sunday-school classes with 
not a word for the boys or girls about an immediate and 
full surrender of the heart to Him who died for them ? 
The lesson has been carefully prepared, the illustrations 
are helpful, the scholars are interested and attentive ; 
but there is no direct appeal to them on this most vita 
of all questions. And this goes on week after week, 
month after month, Grand opportunity is lost. _ The 
boys and girls do not come to Jesus ; the, brightest and 
best years of their lives are lost ; and in the end they 
themselves, some of..them at least, are lost, Need we 
be surprised at this if we, the fingers of God, have failed 
to touch their tender hearts on this matter of personal 
faith in the Christ? 

It is hard work, this personal dealing. The boys 
don't care very much for it; the girls turn shyly away. 
You are led to feel that it might estrange some of them 
from you, and therefore you avoid the personal and the 
direct. But, on the other hand, there is a worse thing 
to be feared. If you habitually shun the matter of per- 
sonal religion, the scholars will soon doubt your sincerity 
and real interest in their salvation. A spirit of indiffer- 
ence will take hold of them, and, before long, ycu may 
find them ameng those ‘‘ too old to be in the Sunday- 
school."' For many a boy it is a question of now or 
never. Never will they have more time to think over 
this vital question. Never will their hearts be more 
responsive to your appeals. The child is nearest the 
kingdom, —only a step. Later in life it may be a long 
and sorrowful journey. This is our opportunity. Let 
us see to it. 








Kingston, Ont. 





A Happy Day 


By Edna R. Martin 


OR nearly two hours Edward and Bessie Flint had 
been going back and forth from their house to the 

little hill they called their ‘* watch-tower.’’ From the 
top of this hill they could see up the Chelsea -stage road 
for a long distance ; and they often watched to see the 
stage with its four sleek horses come dashing down the 
road, and they always réteived a pleasant greeting from 
the kind driver, Mr. Bryant, But this morning they 
were so eagerly watching for the stage because they ex- 
pected it to bring several of their de: , 
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ght this farm on which they new lived, and had 
bved there from Chelsea village. Edward, who was 

six years old, had felt very badly to leave his many 
hymates ; and, although he had enjoyed living on the 
, where he could have so many pets, yet he often 
ished there were other children to play with, for his 
ittle sister Bessie was only three years old, and could 
not race and romp.as he could. 

So fora long time Edward had been planning to in- 
vite six of his former playmates to come down on the 
stage in the morning, and spend the day ; and finally this 
particular Saturday had been chosen, and he had worked 
long and patiently to write the invitations, and, to his 
great joy, all the children had written that they would 
come. 

For a long time he and Bessie tried to think of some 
way of greeting the children which would show how 
glad they were to see them, so, to help them, Mr. Flint 
put up a flag-pole on the watch-tower, and arranged a 
rope and pulley in such a way that Edward could hoist 
the flag when the coach came in sight. 

But even this did not satisfy the children. They felt 
that noise was needed to express their feelings, and, the 
more noise, the better. At last they planned it to their 
satisfaction, and had practiced until they felt they could 
really do justice to the occasion. 

Edward, with his drum flung over his shoulder, was 
to drum with one hand, while in the other was his 
mother’s large tin dinner-horn, on which he was to blow 
six long, loud blasts.. Bessie had a string of bells 
dangling around her neck, and in her hands held what 
she insisted on calling her ‘‘sin bowls,’’—two large tin 
kettle-covers, and which she beat together with all the 
strength of her little fat arms. Fido always marched at 
the rear of the ‘‘band,’’ and every few moments lifted 
up his voice and—howled. 

At last the coach swung around the curve, and a flut- 
ter of handkerchiefS and hats responded to the jerky, 
wobbling ascent of the flag, and then the ‘‘band’’ be- 
gan to play. For an instant the horses seemed fright- 
ened, and then they caught the spirit of the music (?) 
and pranced gaily up to the door. 

Mr. Bryant, shaking with laughter, got down from his 
high seat to help out his passengers, but they scarcely 
waited for him. All were there,—Rachel, Sylvia, and 
Herbert Comstock, Ola Hood, Guy Walker, and Ray» 
Dearborn. 

The girls had brought their dolls, Herbert had a big 
stuffed cat, Ray an elephant, and, peeping from Guy's 
pockets, were three little pug dogs, and, as he jumped 
out, his cap flew off, and the fourth little pug popped 
out, and went rolling over and over down the hilll, with 
Fido chasing after. But Edward soon rescued him. 

For a little while the children were content to sit still 
and visit, and then they began to wonder what they had 
better play. Then Edward led them into grandma's 
sitting-room, -which she had given up to him for the 
day. 

Here he and Bessie had arranged their dolls all in a 
row facing the door, and surrounded by a motley array 
of cats, rabbits, and dogs, and in the middle of the 
room stood a toy monkey climbing a ladder. As Sylvia 
was the youngest girl, Edward asked her to choose a 
game to play, and she at once chose ‘‘ Blind Man's 
Buff,’" and Guy was blinded. 

For a few moments the fun was fast and furious, then 
Bessie, seeing Guy coming toward her, backed away, 
and sat right down in grandma's coal-hod. She got her 
dress so very dirty she had to go and change it; and, 
while she was gone,"Guy fell and knocked the monkey 
off the ladder, and broke off the monkey's tail and one 
leg. Quickly Edward turned to Guy with angry words 
on his lips ; but Guy's sorry face made him remember a 
little verse his mama taught him, not long before, about 
‘doing to others as you would like to have them do to 
you,’’ and with almost a sob in his voice,—for his 
monkey was his dearest toy,—he said bravely : 

‘‘Never mind, Guy ; I know you didn’t mean to,”’ 
and then he asked Ola to choose a new game. 

This time it was keeping house, and a fine time they 
had. Ola and Guy in one corner, Herbert and Bessie 
in another, Ray and Sylvia in the third, and, because 
the organ stood across the fourth corner, Edward and 
Rachel had to ‘‘ keep house’’.in the big arm-chair. 
Right in the shidst of the fun Mrs. Flint called them to 
dinner, and they enjoyed the nice dinner of mashed 
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potatoes, chicken pie, warm biscuits, and tapioca pud- 
ding, and all the milk they could drink. But even, 
more they enjoyed the funny animals with which the 
table was decorated. ' 
Down the middle of the table was a. procession of 
animal crackers, and in front of each child's plate stood 
the funniest, fattest little yellow pig, and three little mud 
turtles. The pigs were made from lemons, with shoe- 
buttons for eyes, little triangular pieces cut and turned 
back for ears, toothpicks for legs, and a bit of curly 
shaving for a tail. The mud turtles were made of big 
raisins and cloves, and looked very real. When they 
looked more closely at the pigs, they found that by taking 


“hold of piggie’s ears they could lift his back right up, 


and he was stuffed with nut-meats and candy. They ate 
the nuts and candy, but saved the pigs and turtles to 
carry home. 

After dinner, Mr. Flint took them out to the barn to 
see the little calves, lambs, and pigs. When no one 
happened to be looking, Herbert climbed up on the 
water-tub, lost his balance, and fell in head first. Mr. 
Flint heard the splash, and quickly pulled out a very 
wet and frightened little boy. He carried him into the 
house, and, as Edward's clothes were a great deal too 
big for him, Mrs. Flint had to dress him in some of Bes- 
sie’s clothes, and he looked funny enough. 

All too soon the stage-coach came, and, as Herbert's 
suit was not dry, he had to go home wearing Bessie's 
clothes. Such a time as they had gathering up and 
stowing in the coach their dolls, dogs, cat, elephant, 
pigs, and turtles ; but at last, amid a chorus of ‘‘ Good- 
by,’’ ‘* We've had a splendid time,’’ ‘*Come and see 
us,"’ ‘‘I'm sorry I broke your monkey,'’ ‘‘ Good-by,’’ 
‘* Good-by,’’ the coach rolled away. Edward and Bes- 
sie played on their various instruments until the coach 
went out of sight, then hauled down the flag, and soon 
two tired little children ate their supper and went to bed, 
declaring it had been the ‘‘ beautifullest day that ever 
was ;’’ and, as I looked at them smiling in their sleep, 
I thought how little they fealized that what had made it 
such a happy day was because eight little children had 
played together all day long without one selfish or un- 
kind word or deed, and I said a little prayer for them 
that all their lives might be as pure and free from wrong 
words and deeds as that happy day had been. 

Williamstown, Vt. 
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The Best Way to Teach a New 
Song to a Primary Class 


By H. R. Palmer, Mus. Doc. 


ONG experience in teaching little people has con- 
vinced the writer that they should not be allowed 
to hear any tones except those which they are about to 
learn until after the melody is‘thoroughly in their 
minds ; hence the player should be instructed not to 
play the accompanying harmony until the pupils have 
learned the melody and have-’sung it several times. 
Then the accompaniment, which at first would have 
been a hindrance, will not only sustain the voices, but 
will be keenly enjoyed by the little singers. 

Songs for children’s voices should be written in high 
keys, in order that the singers may not be tempted to 
use the noisy, yelling, chest voice, which has no music 
in it, and which is so detrimental to the delicate little 
vocal organs. And here the writer wishes to protest 
with all possible emphasis against the pernicious urging 
commonly heard in Sunday-schools, by well-meaning 
but musically ignorant superintendents and leaders, by 
which they prod the little ones with ‘‘Sing out now !"" 
««Sing louder !"' ‘‘ You don’t half sing !'’ until the little 
throats are almost split, as the natural result of the 
dreadful yelling. After a few months of such wicked 
work, the little voices become hoarse and husky, and 
are ruined. On the contrary, if encouraged to sing 
softly, and kept on the high tones, the voices will be- 
come more clear and beautiful, and will take on an 
almost seraphic quality. The reason why good musicians 
oppose Sunday-schools in general is the sad havoc 
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among the children’s voices caused by the gross musical 
ignorance of their teachers and leaders. Parents shuuld 
remove their children from a Sunday-school where the 
music is conducted on the yelling plan with as much 
alacrity as they would snatch the dear ones from the 
presence of any other deadly harm. 

In introducing a new song to a primary class, the first 
stahza should be committed to memory, after which the 
teacher should proceed as follows (we use the ‘Child's 
Consecration Song’’ 3 for illustration) ; 

1. Teacher: ‘*What is the first line of this new 
song?’ Class: ‘* Two little eyes to look to God."’ 

2. Teacher ; ** Listen, and hear the organ say, ‘* * Two 
little eyes to look to God'”* (plays the melody of the 
first phrase). 

3. Teacher ; ‘What did the organ say ?*’ 
‘* Two little eyes to look to God."’ 

4. Teacher: ‘All sing ‘Two little eyes to look to 
God.’"’ (They sing.) 

NOTE 1.—The tone upon which the pupils are to commence 
should always be touched distinctly, just before they sing, and the 
melody should invariably be played in connection with the voices. 
If the line is not sung correctly, it should be repeated thus : 

5. Teacher : «* Listen again, and hear the organ 
say ‘‘Two little eyes to look to God'"' (plays the 
phrase). 

6. Teacher ‘What did the organ say?’ 
*« « Two little eyes to look to God.’ "’ 


Class : 


Class . 


7. Teacher ; ‘All sing ‘Two little eyes to look to 
God.’ *' (They sing.) 

8. Teacher: ‘‘ Sing the line again."' (They sing.) 

NOTE 2. —The teacher should caution the pupils against sing- 


ing loudly, especially if they have been encouraged in yelling 
heretofore. It is not easy to break up this pernicious habit, but 
it can be done, if the teacher persists in the faithful and conscien- 
tious discharge of duty. ‘The writer has in several cases suc- 
ceeded only after obliging the pupils to whisper the words 
many times, then gradually louder until the proper degree of 
power is acquired. As soon as they really comprehend that they 
will not be permitted to ye//, they will give it up. Encourage 
them to “' give a soft, silvery, beautiful tone."’ Don't be discour- 
aged if the desired result is delayed six weeks, or as many months. 
Remember the motto, “ Patience, and patience, and PATIENCE, 
and we win at last."’ 


g. Teacher: ‘‘ Recite the second line.’’ Class; 
«© «Two little ears to hear his word.’ *’ 

10. Teacher: ‘‘Listen, and hear the organ say 
‘««Two little ears to hear his word.’ ' (Plays the 
melody of the second phrase. ) 

11. Teacher : ‘* What did the organ say ?"’ 
*« « Two little ears to hear his word.’ ’’ 

12. Teacher: ‘All sing “Two little ears to hear 
his word.’ *’ (They sing.) 


Class : 


13. Teacher : ‘Sing it again.’’ (They sing.) 
14, ‘Pencher- «* Now sing both lines."’ (They 
sing. ) 


15. Teacher : 
16. Teacher : the next 
«« «Two little feet to walk in his ways.’ 
17. Teacher: ‘Listen, and hear the organ say 
‘Two little feet to walk in his ways.’ '’ (Plays the 


‘« Sing them again."’ 
«« Recite 


(They sing.) 
line.'’ Class¢ 


melody of the third phrase. ) 


18. Teacher: ‘* What did the organsay?’’ Class¢ 


‘«« Two little feet to walk in his ways. 


19. Teacher : ‘‘Sing ‘Two little feet to walk in his 


ways.'"’ (They sing.) 
20. Teacher: ‘‘Sing the line again.'’ (They sing.) 
21. Teacher: ‘* Recite the next line.’’ Class ¢ 


‘ ” 


‘Two little hands to serve him all my days.’ 


22. Teacher: ‘‘ Listen, and hear the organ say 


‘Two little hands to serve him all my days.''’ (Plays 
the melody of the next phrase.) ‘ 
23. Teacher : ‘‘ What did the organ say?'’ Class ¢ 


‘« « Two little hands to serve him all my days.’ ' 
«Sing ‘Two little hands to serve him 
(They sing.) 
«Sing the line again.’' (They sing.) 
‘« Now sing from the beginning, as far 
as we have gone.’ (They sing.) 
27. Teacher . ‘‘ Sing the same again." 
28. Teacher : the next 
«« «One little tengue to speak his truth. 
29. Teacher: ‘* Listen, hear 
‘One little tongue to speak his truth.’ ’’ 
melody of the fifth phrase.) 


24. Teacher : 
all my days.’ "’ 
25. Teacher : 
26. Teacher 


(They sing.) 
line.’’ Class : 


an) 


** Recite 


the organ say 
(Plays the 


1 
and 


30." Teacher : ‘‘ What did the organ say?"’ Class: 
‘« «One little tongue to speak his truth.’ *’ 
1 Published by H. R. Palmer, Box 2841, New York City. Price, 10 


cents. 




































































































































































31. Teacher: ‘‘ Sing ‘One little tongue to speak his 
truth.’"' (They sing.) 


32. Teacher : ‘* Sing that line again.’’ (They sing.) “ar 


33. Teacher: ‘‘ Recite the next line."’ Class: 
+ «One little heart for him in youth.’ "’ 

34. Teacher: ‘Listen, and hear the organ say 
‘One little heart for him in youth.’’’ (Plays the melody 
of the sixth phrase. ) 

35. Teacher: ‘‘ What did the organ say ?’’ 
** «One little heart for him in youth.’ "’ 

36. Teacher: ‘Sing ‘One: little heart for him in 


Class : 


youth.’ ’’ (They sing.) 
37. Teacher : ‘‘ Sing that line again.'’ (They sing.) 
38. Teacher: ‘ Recite the next line.”’ Class: 


«Take them, my Saviour, and let them be.’ "’ 
39. Teacher: ‘Listen, and hear the organ say 


‘Take them, my Saviour, and let them be.’'’ (Plays 
the melody of the seventh phrase. ) 
40. Teacher : ‘‘What did the organ say?'’ Class: 


“Take them, my Saviour, and let them be.’’ 

41. Teacher: ‘‘Sing ‘Take them, my Saviour, and 
let them be.’'' (They sing.) 

42. Teacher: ‘‘ Sing that line again."’ 

43. Teacher: ‘‘ Recite the last line."’ 
*« «Faithful and willing, ever true to thee.’ "’ 

44. Teacher: ‘Listen, and hear the 
‘Faithful and willing, ever true to thee.’ "’ 
melody of the last phrase.) 

45. Teacher: ‘‘ What did the organ say ?"’ 
«¢« Faithful and willing, ever true to thee.’ "’ 

46. Teacher: ‘‘ Sing ‘ Faithful and willing, ever true 


(They sing.) 
Class : 


organ say 
(Plays the 


Class : 


to thee.’'' (They sing.) 

47. Teacher: ‘‘ Now sing carefully and softly from 
the. beginning to the end.’’ (They sing.) 

48. Teacher: ‘Listen!'’ (Sings ‘‘Amen,'’ as 
printed in the last measure.) 
49. Teacher : ‘‘All sing ‘Amen.’'’ (They sing.) 


50. Teacher: ‘‘ Now sing from the beginning, and 
end with ‘Amen.’"’ (They sing.) 
_ During the learning of the tune there will be no good 
place where the proceedings may be interrupted to call 
attention to the spiritual phase of the words ; but after 
the tune is well learned, and before leaving the subject. 


“thé teacher snhoula give wigstratrons or cnaren whe use 


ears, tongues, and hands, for God. A brief story will 
elinch the truth, and help the little ones: to’ sing with 
“the understanding’’ as well as with ‘ the spirit."’ 

To some this may appear to be a lengthy method, yet 
in reality it is shorter ‘by several minutes than the old 
bungling way of teaching a new song. However, its 
chief virtues do not lie in its brevity. Its advantages 
are many. © It is inductive ; it is accurate ; it is logical ; 
it is an ear-drill, which is a very important feature In 
teaching rote-songs ; it draws upon the imagination of 
the pupils by asking them to ‘‘ hear what the organ 
says ;'" by continued reiteration the words are more 
firmly fixed in the heart as well as in the memory; by 
such drill all future efforts are rendered easier and more 
rapid ; and, finally, it arouses and retains the enthusiasm 
of the class. 

It will be observed that the teacher is not called upon 
to sing the examples. An organ or piano well tuned is far 
more accurate than the ofttimes uncertain voice of the 
teacher, whose vocal organs are thereby relieved of much 
fatigue, while the pupils are correspondingly benefited 
by a far more pure example. 

Some will probably ask, ‘‘ When can we get time for 
eilthis?’’ In the first place, the writer recognizes the im- 
portance of the rule not to allow anything to interfere with 
the lesson, so the required time must be taken from the 
opening exercises. Leave out the singing of a hymn or 
the reciting of a psalm, if that has been the habit, and 
in other ways save a few moments here and there. The 
consecration song which we have been studying is un- 
usually long, and once through completes it. If thought 
best, a piece may be divided into two parts, and the 
last half taught at the next meeting. Ordinarily pieces 
are shorter, and one stanza only need be taught at one 
time. 

New York City. 

wo 


**Teachers talk too much’ is the 
opinion of many educators, among 
them C. M. Parker, who is also the 
superintendent of the Baptist Sunday-school in Taylor- 
ville, Illinois. To avoid this in hic Sunday-school, each 


Written Reviews,— 
Home Made and 
Nome Studied 
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lesson is developed by ‘‘ written’’ work. About ten ques- 
tions upon each lesson, prepared by a committee of three, 
e printed (with blanks for answers) and distributed to 
the scholars and teachers a week in advance, for home 
study during the week. At the head of each week's leaflet 
is a brief, appropriate quotation from some educational 
leader. On the Sunday bearing the date of the lesson, 
other sheets, with the same questions and blank spaces 
for answers, are handed to pupils the first thing after 
they pass to their recitations, and they are instructed to 
spend about five minutes in answering the questions. 
All are furnished with good pencils well sharpened. At 
the close of the five minutes, the papers are taken up 
and put aside for the time being, and the recitation gone 
through with in the usual way, Every other Sunday the 
papers are collected by the superintendent, and during 
the week he looks over them, and makes note of any 
special features to which’ he‘wishes to call attention, giv- 
ing a brief report the next Sunday. On other Sundays 
the papers are kept by the individual teachers, and they 
are instructed to study them for their own benefit, and 
for the benefit.of their pupils. In making comments on 
the work, the superintendent and teachers look for some- 
thing to commend rather than to offer criticisms on the 
weak points. The effort is to encourage the pupils 
On the back of each 
week's leaflet is an outline map of Palestine, with ques- 
tions for ‘‘ map-work."’ , 


rather than discourage them. 


_—— 


Birthday Birthday offerings are not confined to 

Offerings from the the primary class in the Emerald 

Whole School = Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school 

of Chicago. A leaflet—reprinted below—that was freely 

distributed shows that the method is intended for ‘‘ every 
member’’ of the school. 





“ Trust in the living God, who giveth 


BIRTHDAY OFFERING. yg td all things to enjoy ” (1 Tim. 


7) 





Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-School 
Corner Sixty-seventh Street, Chicago 





What? A free-will thank-offering of one cent or more 
for each year you are old. 

Why ? As an acknowledgment of God's blessing in 
sparing your life and health. 

Whew 2? 'The Sunday following your birthday. 

Purpose. ‘To be used in blessing others. 

Last year our birthday offerings, amounting to $26.91, 
were given to the American Sunday-school Union, to be 
used in Sunday-school work in northern Michigan. 
During 1898 it is proposed to give these gifts to the 
Home Mission Committee of the Precbytery of Chicago, 
t6 be used i» openmg missions and aiding weak 
churches. 

This is a work worthy the thank-offerings of every 
member’ of our school, and more especially since this 
committee, by its generous help, has made it possible 
for our church and school to be what they are to-day. 











Responsiveness and Character-Study 
in the Class 


By Elizabeth S. Reading 


HERE are various ways in which we can appeal to 
human nature, and so influence souls. 

Some natures respond to music. A teacher need not 
always feel discouraged if one of her class takes no part 
in the singing ; it may be that the child, standing silent 
and attentive, is joining ‘‘ heart and soul"’ in the exer- 
cise, and has really forgotten to sing. Perhaps the 
lesson has not™been, or seemed, a successful one, but 
now this most restless of the class stands listening, and 
his face grows gentler, and his whole attitude is changed. 
He turns presently, and, meeting the look of love in the 
teacher's eyes, he answers with a frank, pleasant smile. 

Many delight im artistic beauty and harmony. For 
the sake of these, the teacher trains himself to see the 
beautiful in nature, and in character, and in Jesus’ life ; 
and he tries to show to ‘his class how God's mercy and 
justice are not at variance, but are in perfect harmony ; 
and how, in a Christian life, God allows no discords : 
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for ‘‘ all things work together for good to them that love 
God.”’ 

Some children are speculative and intensely spiritual. 
These will be especially interested in character-study, i | 
you explain that the spirit, or life, shows itself in the face, 
the hands, the attitude, the walk. This study will be a 
relief and an enjoyment to them. They will like to 
notice that there is sometimes a certain something in the 
face of a Christian which is not in the face of one who 
has not taken Christ to be his Saviour and frierid. 

Now, pictures have one element to which we seldom 
think to call the attention of the children, especially the 
boys. This element is character.. I have before me a 
small card. It represents a quiet stream, with a buat 
almost invisibly fastened to a tree, and lying parallel to 
the shore. Below is a tiny snow scene,—two houses, 
and three little birds flying to the ground. Its mean- 
ing, or character, is peace, quiet, calm. Shown in con- 
nection with a picture of*the turbulent ocean in a storm, 
it will help the children to understand that Jesus was at 
peace when all those rough, excited men came to take 
him in the garden, and then that all Christians may 
have this ‘‘ peace of God *” if they will trust him. 

One boy, looking at a picture of Christ, said, ‘Is 
this just the way he looked?’’ meaning, ‘Is this a 
good likeness ?"' He was surprised and disappointed 
when told that it was not a likeness, but an ideal «nd 
imaginary picture. What should be done? He felt 
that he had been ‘‘ taken in,’’ and that the picture was 

valueless, and Christ seemed farther away than ever 
before. Suddenly an inspiration came to the teacher, a 
thought born of the occasion, and new to her, for slie 
was no artist. ‘Why, laddie,’’ she said, ‘‘ we know 
from the Bible that Jesus was gentle, kind, meck, swcet- 
tempered, quiet, sometimes sorrowful ; and so the artist 
tries to represent this character in the face he paints, — 
don't you see how patient and good and Christ-like the 
face is ?"’ 

It was a picture-study, but the boy could understini. 

Let us try, during this year, to give our children whe 
highest thoughts, not only about the lesson text, but also 
about its illustrative pictures. a 

Woodstown, N. Jv: oF So etna 


CAE 
Primary- Where the babies go the mothers go, 
Class Reception to or ought to. A primary-class recep- 
Mothers = tion for mothers, with this idea in 


mind, was given some time ago in the Fifth United 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Chicago. The class is 
divided into seventeen sub-classes, each with a teacher, 
the total attendance being about two hundred. Printed 
invitations were mailed to the mothers, and each sub- 
teacher enclosed with the invitation to the mothers of 
the children in her class her own personal card. The 
teachers organized a reception committee of their own 
number, who received the ladies and spent the time 
making the afternoon pleasant for them, and another 
committee who devoted their time to the amusement of 
the children. There were nearly four hundred present. 
Kindergarten tables and chairs were used in serving 
refreshments to the children, and the adults present 
were seated around the room and served with refresh- 
ments consisting of fruit, cake, and lemonade. A short 
program had been arranged, but the time sped other- 
wise so pleasantly and profitably that the program was 
dispensed with. As substantial results of the reception, 
a number of méthers allied themselves with church 
work, and a mothers’ class for the primary department 
was organized,—a dozen or more mothers having very 
young babies, who bring their little ones in their baby 
carriages to the Sunday-school, and themselves have 
@ competent instructor in the primary department. 
Mothers and the babies are enrolled as scholars in the 
primary class. f 
a. 


Teachers sometimes dread the class 
quarterly review. A teacher in North 
Carolina has had her boys write short 
compositions, of a hundred words or so, on topics as- 
signed two weeks in advance of the review. She has 
been careful to select simple and interesting subjects, as 
sketches of persons, descriptions of places, or accounts 
of customs, touched upon in the quarter's lessons. The 
boys’ essays are read aloud in the class by them on re- 
view day, and have usually given evidence of careful work. 


Boys’ Essays 
in Class Review 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1898 


1. April 3.—The Woman of Canaan... ......... Matt. 15 : 21-31 
2. April 10 — {Fetes of Jesus Foretold . . . . . . . Matt. 16: 21-28 
2. / . Or, The Resurrection of Jesus (Easter). . Mark 16: 1-8 
3. April 17.—The Transfiguration... .........4. Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness ......... Matt. 18 : 21-35 
s. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry. ..........,. Matt. 2 : 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast... ........45 Matt. 22: 1-14 
7. May 18.—Watchfuiness............ Matt. 24: 42-51 
8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment ........... Matt. 25 : 31-46 
» May 29.—The Lord’s Supper... .......64 Matt. 26 : 17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned. ..........6- Matt. 27: 11-26 
ir, June 12,—Jesus Crucified. .........6.22--. Matt. 27: 35-50 
12. June 19.—The Risen Lord .......-.0ee0006 Matt. 28: 8-20 


13. June 26.—Review. 


yy 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a 


Study 20.—The Last Things 


Matthew 24 : 1-51 (@ 10, Part III. 
Study 1). 


See ‘* General Survey,’’ 


The hostile feeling which had been intensified in the minds 
of the leaders by the triumphal entry was fixed by the events 
of the succeeding days. Jesus continued to act with intolera- 
ble independence of Jewish prejudices, and did not hesitate to 
speak in unmistakable and uncompromising criticism of their 
His denunciation of the Pharisees is the last public 
teaching recorded by Matthew. After that he seems to have 
left the temple, We can readily believe that the withdrawal 
must have been accompanied with great sorrow for him who 
‘‘ would have gathered their children and they would not,’’ and 
may see value in the suggestion of Bruce that the disciples called 
the attention of their Master to the magnificence of the temple 
in order to arouse him from his absorbed sadness (24 : 1). 

On the beauty of Herod’s building, consult Josephus, ‘‘ An- 
tiquities,"” XV, 11, 3).. Jesus responded with a prediction 
of the utter fall of this glory (v. 2). Arrived at the Mount 
of Olives, some of his disciples questioned him concerning 
this coming disaster, and the return of the Son of man of 


ways. 


which he had spoken frequently of late, and which they iden- #°Y*" all his goods. 


tified with the end of the world (v, 3). The discourse which 
follows is the answer to these two questions. 


I. OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

On the certainty in the mind of Jesus that rejection of him- 
self was the knell of doom for Jerusalem, see Luke 11 : 50 
(=Matt. 23 : 34 ff.) ; 13: 1-5, 34f.; 14: 24, besides many 
sayings of this last week. Read this discourse carefully, 
noting all the statements which seem clearly to refer to the 
destruction of the city. To which of the two questions of the 
disciples are verses 4 to 8 an answer? Can verses 9 to 14 have 
the same reference ? (note specially v.14.) For the expression 
‘‘abomination of desolation’’ (v. 15), see Daniel 11 : 31, 
and 1 Maccabees 1 : §4, and for the meaning here see Luke 
21: 20. Note the vivid suggestion of the horrors of a siege in 
verses 15 to 22. Read the account of the fulfilment in Jose- 
phus (** War,’’ V, 6 to VI, 10). Note particularly the defi- 
nite statements of verses 32 to 35. Consider how clearly Jesus 
indicated that that generation was to sce this trouble. 


II. THe CoMING OF THE SON OF MAN, 

Read the chapter again, selecting all the passages which refer 
clearly to this event. Note the suggestion of long delay in 
verses I1 to 14, also in verse 23 ff. Note the declaration that, 
when the end comes, nome can mistake it (v. 27). On the mean- 
ing of verse 28, see Broadus, and note the connection of this 
saying with the first question. Contrast with the suggestion of 
1 ng delay the vivid ‘‘ immediately ’’ of verse 29, and with this 
vord contrast the plain statement of verse 36, and the exhor- 
tation of verses 42 ff. On the phraseology of verse 30 f., com- 
pare Daniel 7: 13f. Mark how the answers to the two 
questions are interwoven in the report as we have it. Ac- 
knowledge the perplexity frankly, and then consider 
Ill. Is THERE A SOLUTION FOR THE PUZZLE? 

If verse 36 refers to the final coming, verse 29 can refer to 
the same event only with great difficulty. But verse 30 fol- 
ows close on 29, with the prediction of the end. Several 
olutions have been attempted. The fact that in the apos- 
lic age the disciples were expecting the return of Christ in 

ieir own lifetime (see 1 Thess. 4: 17, and note the com- 
aint in 2 Pet. 3 : 4, 8f.) has led some to suggest that, Jesus 
Aving taught concerning two distinct events, the disciples 
ot unnaturally confused them,-and handed ‘on the confused 
port, which we now have. Another suggestion is that by 
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the coming of the Son of man Jesus meant the definite estab- 
lishment of his church as the visible representative of the 
kingdom of God by the destruction of Jerusalem. But the 
words concerning his comin (v. 30 f.)were only meagerly ful- 
filled in that event. Another suggestion is that Jesus him- 
self conceived of his coming as having several fulfilments, as 
progréssive crises in the ‘history of the kingdom should be 
reached. So his coming was ‘immediately’’ after the 
calamity of A. D. 70, and yet was not then completely ac- 
complished, but still awaits its full realization at the end 
of the world. This third suggestion in some form seems the 
most satisfactory. For the ‘possibility of his. using such lan- 
guage to express this thought, compare his identification of 
John the Baptist with Elijah (Matt? 17 : 10-13, comp. John 
1:21). The important thing in this, as in all the teaching of 


-Jesus, is the spiritual truth, set forth with whatever degree of 


parable in the words used. With that truth Study 21 will be 
specially concerned, See the discussions in the commentaries, 
and consult Bruce, ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,’’ 273-292, and 
Horton, ‘* The Teaching of Jesus,’’ 142-147. 


RusH RHEEs, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


RSLEY 
Lesson 7, May 15, 1898 


Watchfulness 


GOLDEN TEXT: Watch therefore; for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come.—Matt. 24: 42. 


(Matt. 24: 42-51. Memory verses: 44-46.) 


Read Matthew 23, 24, and Romans 14: I-13 


COMMON VERSION 


42 § Watch therefore ; for ye 42 Watch therefore: for ye 
knew not what hour your Lord know not on what day your 
doth come. 43 Lord cometh. !' But know 

43 But know this, that if the this, that if the master of the 

oodman of the house had house had known in what 

nown in what watch the thief watch the thief was coming, 
would come, he would have he would have watched, and 
watched; and would not have would not have suffered his 
suffered his house to be broken house to be ? broken through. 
up. 44 Therefore be ye also ready: 

44 Therefore be ye alsoready : for in an hour that ye think 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh. 
not the Son of man cometh. 45 Who then is the faithful and 

45 Who then is a faithful and wise * servant, whom his lord 
wise servant, whom his lord hath hath set over his household, 
made ruler over his household, to give them their food in due 
to give them meat in due season? 46 season? Blessed is that 

46 Blessed is that servant, Sservant, whom his lord 
whom his lord when he cometh when he cometh shall find so 
shall end so doing. 47 doing. yaar. I say unto 

ferir I ony “nto _you Vv th he wll set ime ove 
That he shall make him ruler 48 afl that e hath. But if that 
evil 8 servant shall say in his 

48 But and if that evilservant 49 heart, My lord tarrieth ; and 
Sclayers his pa! <n i My lord shall begin to beat his fellow- 

7 : : servants, and shall eat and 

9 Ase mek Wage 0 smite drink with the drunken ; the 


his fNow servants, and to eat 5° 
and drink with tre wenpken : lord of that *servant shall 
~-me.in a day when he ex- 


50 The lord of that servant 
pecteth not, afi@im-arn-tu.. 


REVISED VERSION 


shall come in a day when he 
looketh not for Aim, and in an cy when he knoweth not, and 
hour that - Hy Oe hie on -, shall cut him asunder, and 

BARC On TS Ceeeee. appoint his portion with the 
se oe oe SS ee eauetiate | ‘aan shall be 


with the hypocrites : there shall ; . 
be weeping and gnashing of the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. teeth. 





10r, But this ye know *%Gr. digged through. *Gr. bondservant. *Or, 
severely scourge him 


ASSAY 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 


world.—John 8: 12. 
Lesson Topic: Urging Constant Vigilance. 


1. Vigilant Service Commended, vs. 42-47. 


: re 
OUTLINE : | 2. Negligent Service Condemned, vs. 48-51. 


DaILy Home READINGS: 


M.—Matt. 24: 1-14. 
T.—Matt. 24: 32-41. Unexpected. 
W.—MATT. 24: 42-51. Watchfuiness. 
T.—Matt. a5: 1-13. Ready and unready. 
F.—2 Pet. 3: 8-14. Expectation. 
S.—Mark 13: 28-37. Watch and pray 
S.—Rev. 3: 1-6. Hold fast and repent. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Warning. 


Re... 


Lesson Analysis 
I. VIGILANT SERVICE COMMENDED. 

1. Watchfulness Commanded : 

Watch (42). 
I say unto all, Watch (Mark 13 : 37). 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith (1 Cor. 16 : 13). 
2. Uncertainty a Motive : ‘ 

For ye know not on what day your Lord cometh (42). 


Ye know not the day nor the hour (Matt. 25 : 13). 
The . - <= Lord so comreth as a'thief in the night(1 Thess. 5 : 2). 


3- Readiness Commanded : 
Be ye also ready (44). 
Be ready unto every good work (Titus 3 : 1). 
Ready aiways to give answer (1 Pet. 3 : 15). 
4- Certainty a Motive : 
The Son of man cometh (44). 
This Jesus... shall so come in like manner (Acts 1: rr). 
I come quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev, 22 : 20). 
5- The Ideal Servant Sought : 
Who then is the faithful and wise servant ? (45.) 
Who then is the faithful and wise steward (Luke 12 : 42. 
It is required . . . that a man be found faithful (1 Cor. 4:2). 
6. The Ideal Servant Blessed : 
Blessed is that servant (46). 
Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt. 25 : 34). 
Blessed is he that watcheth (Rev. 16 : 15). 
7- The Ideal Servant Promoted : 
He will set him over all that he hath (47). 


Thou hast been faithful, ... 1 will set thee over many (Mate, 
25 : 23). 
Whosoever hath, to him shall be given (Luke 8 : 18). 
II. NEGLIGENT SERVICE CONDEMNED, 
1. The Neglecter’s Assumption : 
That evil servant shall say,... My lord tarrieth (48). 
To-morrow shall be as this day (Isa. 56 : 12). 
Where is the promise of his coming? (2 Pet. 3 : 4.) 
2. The Neglecter’s Conduct : 
Beat his fellow-servants, and shall eat and drink (49). 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die (Isa. 22 : 13). 
They ate, they drank, they married (Luke 17 : 27). 
3- The Neglecter’s Surprise : 
The lord... shall come in a day when he expecteth not (50). 
He... shall suddenly be broken, , . . without remedy (Prov. 


29:1). 
Trembling hath surprised the godless ones (Isa. 33 : 14). 
4. The Neglecter’s Doom : ‘ 
Cut him asunder, ... his portion with the hypocrites (51). 


Like the chaff which the wind driveth away (Psa. 1 : 4). 
These shall go away into eternal punishment (Matt. 25 : 46). 


-—_ 
Verse 42.—‘‘ Watch therefore."’ (1) A duty commanded ; (2) 
A motive implied. 
Verse 44.—‘' Therefore be ye also ready.’ (1) Readiness de- 
manded ; (2) Inducements suggested. 
Verse 45.—‘* Who then is the faithful and wise servant?’ (a) 


Characteristics specified ; (2) Embodiment sought; (3) Rewards 
indicated. 

Verse 48.—‘‘ But if that evil servant shall say in his heart.” (a) 
An evil heart ; (2) An evil saying ; (3) An evil service ; (4) 


evil end. 
(1) The 


Verse 50.—‘‘ The lord of that servant shall come.” 


servant ; (2) The lord ; (3) The coming ; (4) The accounting ; ($) 
The doom, 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


| nabomepicee nn Events.—The next attack upon our Lord 

was an insidious question about the lawfulness of tribute 
to Cesar, which waS successfully overcome, There followed 
a flippant inquiry from the Sadducees, and a more eartiest 
one from a lawyer (‘‘ scribe,’’ Mark). Our Lord asks a coun- 
ter-question about the Messiah, which his opponents could 
not answer. A long denunciation of the Pharisees followed 
(chap. 23). Pausing as he passed out into the court of the 
women, he commended the widow who cast two mites inte 
the treasury. The next event was probably the seeking on 
the part of certain Greeks to see Jesus (John 12 : 20-36); 
Passing out of the temple, our Lord predicts its total destruc- 
On the Mt. of Olives, attended by Peter, James, John, 
: 3), they ask him when these things 


tion. 
and Andrew (so Mark 13 
will occur, joining with this his ‘* coming ’’ and ‘‘ the end of 
the world ’’ (Matt. 24 : 3), meaning by the last expression the 
consummation of the period preceding his ‘‘ coming,’’ not the 
As they con- 
nected the two events together, not comprehending how Jeru- 
salem could be destroyed unless the new ‘‘ age’’ had beea 
ushered in by his ‘‘ coming,’’ our Lord’s discourse refers to 
both events. In the earlier part the former is the prominent 
matter ; in the closing portions, the latter. It is not possible 
to distinguish with exactness between the two series of pre- 
dictions, and the disciples were not then prepared to discrimi- 
nate in regard to the two events. The lesson, however, with 
its injunction to watchfulness, points to the “* coming.’’ 
PLACE.—On the Mt. of Olives, probably overlooking the 


destruction of the earth, as often supposed. 


temple and city (Mark 13 : 3). 

Time.—Tuesday evening, the 12th of Nisan, year of Rome 
783, equivalent to April 4, A.D. 30. 

PARALLEL PAssAGES.—Mark 13 : 33-37; Luke 21 : 34-36; 
compare Luke 12 : 39, 40, 42-46. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 42.—Watch therefore: On account of what had 
already been announced (vs. 36-41) ; namely, that only the 
Father knoweth the day and hour of the coming of the Son of 


































































































man, that its unexpected occurrence will be like the flood in 
the days of Noah, and that different results will follow in the 
case of individuals closely associated. All these statements 
furnish a motive for the precept, and show clearly that the 
event referred to is the ‘‘ coming,’?. which the disciples, how- 
ever, had supposed would occur in close connection with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. ‘* Watch’’ here suggests more 
than sleeplessness, including aroused attention.— For ye know 
not: Compare verse 36. This uncertainty, still remaining 
after so many centuries, furnishes an abiding reason for vigi- 
lance. Our Lord, as he himself tells us, could not reveal the 
time ; this verse shows that it would not have been wise to 
do so.—On what day: So the better supported reading. 
* Hour’? was probably taken from verse 36.—Your Lord 
cometh: ** Doth come’’ is now antiquated. The primary 
reference is, of course, to the second advent, the time of 
which is necessarily unknown ; but there is an important ap- 
plication to the day of death for each individual, and the same 
motives for watchfulness hold good in this secondary appli- 
cation. 

Verse 43.—But know this: Or, ** But this ye know.” 
Either sense is grammatical, and the context does not decide 
which is preferable. The text presents it as a command ; the 
margin, as self-evident truth.—7hat if the master of the 
house: The term here rendered ‘‘ master of the house ”’ oc- 
curs twelve times in the Gospels, and is represented by four 
different English phrases in the Authorized Version, ‘* Good- 
man’”’ is properly printed as one word, and is equivalent to 
‘master’? in old English. The illustration is drawn from 
common life, and scarcely admits of specific interpretation. — 
In what watch } In Old Testament times the period from sun- 
set to sunrise was divided into three watches, but the Romans 
had four, and the New Testament usage seems to conform to 
this division (comp. the parallel passage, Mark 13 : 35).— 
The thief was coming: More exact than *‘ would come.’’ As 
the reference is to the unexpected coming of’ the Son of man, 
there is, of course, no significance in the character of the 
**thief.’”” Compare Luke 21 : 34, 35: ‘‘ And that day shall 
come on you suddenly as a snare: for so shall it come upon 
all them that dwell on the face of all the earth.’”’ See also 
1 Thessalonians 5 : 2 and 2 Peter 3 : 10, probably based upon 
this saying of our Lord, though not upon this written record 
of it.— He would have watched: The figure of the night is 
maintained.— Suffered Ais house to be broken through: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘ digged through,’’ since Eastern houses were usually 
built of sun-dried bricks, through which thieves could dig. 
** Broken through ”’ is the rendering of the Authorized Ver- 

mtmbmae San mann mes other instance 

Verse 44.— Therefore be ye also ready: Be always watch- 
ful, because the day will come suddenly as a thief in the 
night.—/or in an hour that ye think not the Son of man 
cometh; ** In such an hour as ”’ is an unnecessary paraphrase. 
Luke 12 : 39, 40, though placed much earlier in the history, 
are exactly parallel in thought to verses 43 and 44. Such 
Sayings would naturally be repeated. Compare also the fuller 
warning in Luke’s report of this discourse (Luke 21 : 36). 

Verses 45-51.—These verses, though not here prefaced by 
the formula of parabolic instruction, really constitute a p> 
ble, to which Mark 13 : 34 fernistes te introduction: * It is 
as when a man, sojourning in another country, having left his 
house, and given authority to his servants, to each one his 
work, commanded also the porter to watch.’’ There the last 
detail receives the emphasis, but here the chief servant, or 
steward, is made prominent, verses 45-47 depicting one who 
is faithful, and verses 48-51 one who is unfaithful. 

Verse 45.— Who then is: That is, which one will prove 
faithful in accordance with the description that follows.— 7he 
faithful and wise servant; The definite article occurs in the 
original. ‘* Faithful’’ as respects his duty to his master; 
“wise ’’ in the discharge of his trust. ‘* Bondservant’’ is 
the literal sense,—one belonging to his Lord. The primary 
reference, as Luke 12 : 41 indicates, is to the apostles, but it 
applies to all Christians, especially to those in positions of influ- 
ence.— Whom his Lord hath set over his household; ** Hath 
made ruler’’ is too strong. Christ’s people constitute the 
** household,’’ and positions of trust are bestowed by him. 
Hence the servant is responsible to him, and his functions are 
ministerial, not magisterial.— 7o give them theirgfood in due 
season: **Meat’’ is misleading. All kinds of food are 
meant, such as the steward would provide, if faithful, and 
which, if wise, he would dispense according to their need. 

Verse 46.— Blessed is that servant: The form of this verse 
is precisely that of the beatitudes in the Sermon on the 
Mount.-..Such a faithful and wise servant is ** happy ”’ in his 
service, and not simply because of a future reward. 

Verse 47.— Verily J say unto you: Introducing, as usu- 
ally, an important truth or promise.—Set Aim over all that he 
hath: Here, as so often in the New Testament, faithfulness 
is presented as a test of fitness for a higher position, and also 
as a training for such higher service. Compare the parables 
of the pounds (Luke 19: 11-28) and of the talents (Matt, 
25 : 14-30). 7 

Verse 48.—Aut if: Not * but and if,”’ since the Greek 
equivalent of that old English phrase does not occur here.— 
That evil servant: “ Evi * were suggests a character that is 
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hurtful, injurious to others.—Sia// say in his heart: The 
source of the servant’s misconduct toward others is his wrong 
state of mind toward his lord. This is emphatically true of 
unfaithfulness in professed Chrigtians.—My Jord tarrieth: 
More literal than ‘‘délayeth his coming.’’ . Unfaithfulness 
forgets the master’s will because of long absence; hence 
there is not only a lack of watchfulness, but also neglect of 
duty toward others, While the primary reference here is to 
time, all forgetfulness of Christ as our ever-present Master 
leads to the same results. This verse, it should be noticed, 
implies that there might be a long interval before the 
** coming.’’ 

Verse .49.— Shall begin to beat his fellow-servants ; This is 
the natural result of forgetfulness of Christ and duty to him. 
Instead of caring for his fellow-servants, the steward abuses 
them. Those in places of authority, possessors of wealth and 
power, are most tempted to do this ; but the sin is often com- 
mitted by those who ‘ judge” the stronger brethren (Rom. 
14).— Shall eat and drink with the drunken; Luke 21 : 34, 
‘** Lest haply your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life.’? Drunkenness is here 
presented as one of the worst forms of unfaithfulness in its 
practical results, but the warning is agaipst all kinds of 
worldly indulgence. Living for pleasure, in forgetfulness of 
Christ, exists in many refined forms, Drunkenness, from its 
coarse brutality and fearful tenacity, is the most striking illus- 
tration of what is here reproved, 

Verse 50.—Shall come in a day when he expecteth not: 
** Expecteth,’’ used intransitively, is preferable here to “ look 
for.”? The Lord’s coming will be unexpected for all (vs. 
42-44), but this clause brings out the special unpreparedness 
of the ‘‘evil servant.”"—And in an hour when he knoweth 
not: This more literal rendering preserves better the parallel- 
ism of the original. The form is that of Hebrew poetry, both 
clauses expressing the same general idea; namely, the un- 
prepared and forgetful attitude of the servant. 

Verse §1.—And shall cut him asunder; Such fearful pun- 
ishments were known in those days. The margins of the Re- 
vised (‘‘ severely scourge him’’) and of the Authorized 
(**cut him off’’) Versions are not supported by usage, and 
are attempts to soften the literal sense, It is urged that the 
next clause represents the servant as alive, and hence that 
‘*cut asunder’ is inappropriate here, The true solution is 
that this expression is a figure of the severest punishment, and 
that the next clause is to be taken literally, The figure may 
suggest a divided state of soul, when a man knows what is 
right and yet is hopelessly wrong in heart and act, the 
conscience existing only to perpetuate his punishment.— 
Appoint his portion with the hypocrites: The figure of the 
parable is dropped. The man who lived a worldly life, for- 
SEWut of Cheict and negligent in duty toward lis fellow-ser- 
vants, will be forever separated from the fellowship of Christ 
and Christ’s people.— 7here shall be the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth: Precisely as in 22 : 13 (see last lesson). This is the 
third time that this fearful language has appeared in the series 
of lessons from this Gospel, and in every case our Tod bim- 
self is the speaker. See als= #3 + 3¥. 

prestérn Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


RY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


S THE days of our Lord’s last week passed, each saw 
his enemies closing more fiercely round him, only, how- 
ever, to be met with a fearless bravery, to which the truth in 
its fullest-and most displeasing directness was everything, and 
self-interest nothing. The Sunday had seen the triumphal 
entry, and the bold defense of the popularity shown him ; 
Monday had seen the expulsion of the mob of traders, and all 
connected with them, from the sacred bounds which their 
presence desecrated ; Tuesday had seen him refuse the in- 
furiated dignitaries of the temple,—who were, under the 
Romans, the heads of the Jewish state, as many native 
princes are rulers in their own territory, under the British, in 
India, —any justification of bis having intruded on their sphere 
by -his action. 

That he had, further, retorted on them by an embarrassing 
counter-question, instead of giving them any explanation, ex- 
asperated them the more, because, from his expected an- 
swer, they had hoped to obtain ground for a fatal charge of 
blasphemy against him, as claiming to act for God. But this 
had been only the first sign of his indignation at their moral 
unfitness for their high position as rulers of the existing king- 
dom of God,—the Jewish church, —and was forthwith followed 
by a series of parables, in which they were told, with unmis- 
takable plainness, that they had been weighed in the heavenly 
balances and found wanting; so that, like the Chaldeans, 
denounced by the finger of God on the palace wall of Belshazzar, 
their kingdom would be taken from them and given to another, 
But, though baffled, his enemies were not yet beaten off 
the leaders of each party, in turn, endeavoring, with ssineth 
hypocrisy, to entangle him by specious questions, any unsound 
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answer to which would have given a pretext for his instant 
arrest (Matt. 22: 15-46; Mark 12 : 13-27; Luke 20 : 20-40). 

Pharisees and Sadducees having both been worsted, one of 
the former, unwilling to be beaten, renewed the strife by ask- 
ing him what commandment in the law he thought the great 
one, But he too soon found that he had met more than his 
match in disputation. Passing now from defense to attack, a 
question as to the Christ being at once the Son of David and 
his Lord finally silenced them for the time (Matt. 22 : 41-46; 
Mark 12 : 35-37; Luke 20: 41-44). But now his long pent- 
up righteous anger broke out into a bitter denunciation of his 
assailants, whom he proclaimed to be hypocrites, extortioners, 
unclean, and a serpent brood, who showed themselves true 
sons of those who slew all the prophets. Forthwith this out- 
burst passed into a lament over the fate of the Holy City for 
rejecting him in favor of such leaders (Mark 12 : 38-40; Luke 
20 : 45-47; Matt. 23: 1-39). The day then closed, so far 
as the temple visit was concerned, by the two incidents of the 
widow casting in her two last mites, and the request of some 
Greek proselytes to see him, which cheered him greatly, as an 
earnest of the wide spread of his kingdom in the future (Mark 
12 : 41-44; John 12 : 20-36). 

He now left the temple for the day, but, on his way out, 
paused to foretell the utter destruction of all its glory. Ap. 
palled at his gloomy predictions, the sorely troubled disciples 
could not refrain from asking him when all this would happen. 
His reply, as he sat with them on the slopes of the Mt. of 
Olives, with all the splendor of the sanctuary looking down on 
them, gave at-once occasion to the long and awfully solemn 
discourse on things future which fills the twenty-fourth chapter 
of Matthew. 

He would come back from heaven, he told them, preceded 
by unimaginable woes on their impenitent nation. Let them 
be on the watch, for he would appear when they perhaps least 
expected. Let them be like servants waiting for a master 
who might return at any moment. Wo to any who failed, 
and, instead of looking out for his advent, were found sunk in 
slothful selfishness and sin! Their position, said he, would 
be like that of maidens waiting to fall into the marriage pro- 
cession of a friend, of whom only those duly prepared finally 
obtained a place in it. It would be as if ten maidens had 
been thus waiting, of whom, however, five had omitted to take 
with them extra oi] to refill their lamps if the bridegroom tar- 
ried. He did tarry, and while these unfortunate ones ran to 
buy oil, the pageant swept past, and, entering the festival 
chamber, its door was shut. ‘To knock was, after this, of no 
use. It could not be opened for the five whose untrimmed 
lamps had left them behind! The bridegroom from within 
sent out word that he did not know them, and thus they could 
not join the marriage feast at all! Let the disciples, then, 
“watch, for they knew neither the day nor the hour when 
the cry might rise that he, the heavenly bridegroom, was 
coming ! ”’ 

Or, added ‘he, I might liken your position to that of some 
servants of « rich man, to whom different proportions of money 
were entrusted, that each might do his best, during his mas- 
ter’s absence on a distant journey, to increase it for him. To 
one he gave five talents, to a second two, and to a third one. 
A long time passed, but at last the master returned, and pres- 
ently called these servants before him to tell the results of his 
confidence in them. The five talents, he found, had been 
used so wisely that they had grown to ten; the two, so pru- 
dently, that they had increased to four. But he who had 
received only-one had thought more of himself than of his 
lord’s interests, and had merely’kept his money safe, fearing 
to run any risks with it. 

To the first, said Jesus, his master expressed his high satis- 
faction with his ability and zeal. He was a good and faithful 
servant, and as such was invited to enter into his master’s joy. 
So the second found proportionate favor, but the third, who 
had not even put out the one talent he had to usury at the 
banker’s, heard the dismal sentence pronounced against him, 
** Cast ye out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness : 
there sha!] be the weeping and gnashing of teeth.’’ 

But, if apostles needed such warnings, what of ourselves ? 

Bournemouth, England. 
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“ Ready, Aye, Ready!” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


. ATCHFULNESS ” has three possible meanings, --—2 

state of wakefulness as opposed to drowsiness or 
sleep, and in that sense it is the prerogative and duty of all 
C hristians, —for they only are truly awake, while all other men, 
active as they may be, are but like sleep-walkers ; vigilance 
in looking out for assaults, and, in that sense, it is indispen- 
sable to Christian security; and, finally, expectation of 
Christ’s coming, in which sense it is enjoined in this lesson. 
Now, there have been many “ comings of the Son of man’’ 
in history, of which the great example is the fall of Jerusalem 
and of the Jewish national existence. But there is also his 
coming to each of us in the hour of death, when “the Master 
*s come and calleth for us;”’ and both these comings point 
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to the final one, when he comes in his glory to judge the 
world. It is not playing fast and loose with solemn words, 
but applying @ great scriptural expression in the full width of 
its scriptural usage, when we recognize these three phases of 
the coming of the Lord. 

1. The first point in the lesson is the exhortation to watch- 
ful expectance, based on our ignorance of the time of our 
Lord’s coming (vs. 42-44). The certainty of the event and 
the uncertainty of its time should combine to lead to a con- 
stant attitude of expectation. But ‘* hope deferred makes the 
heart sick,’’ and fear deferred becomes faint; and to keep up 
any eagerness of anticipation through long stretches of time is 
all but impossible, Eyes tire of searching round the horizon 
for signs of an appearance for which they have long looked in 
vain. To our poor sense-bound natures the uncertainty of 
the time dims the certainty of the fact, and works in the very 
opposite direction from the right one. 

That consideration explains the introduction of the illustra- 
tion of the house-owner watching for the coming of the thief, 
which, at first sight, seems to teach the very opposite lesson 
to that which would have been-expected. For it is a strange 
confirmation of an exhortation to watch because we do not 
know the time, to say that knowing it would have helped the 
‘goodman of the house’’ to watch. He did not know, 
therefore he did not-keep a lookout. He could not keep 
awake all night and every night, so he had to run the risk and 
go to sleep. He is an illustration of the only too natiral and 
likely, but wrong, effects of the ignorance, the right effect of 
which is watchfulness. Knowledge of the time might lead to 
watchfulness concentrated round the definite period at which 
the thief was due ; ignorance should lead, not as it led in the 
householder’s case, to carelessness, but to vigilance. What 
must come some time, and may come any time, should be 
looked for at all times. ’ 

‘Another singular point of difference between the main rep- 
resentation and this illustration is that the coming of the Lord 
is likened to the stealthy approach of a thief. It will bring 
great treasures to those who look for him with faith and love, 
but it will indeed break through the ‘ earthly house of this 
tabernacle ’’ for us all (the man is represented as living in a 
mud hovel, the wall of which the thief digs through) ; and it 
will rob those whose thoughts are set on things temporal of 
their possessions, fory-naked as they came, so shall they go. 
We ean determine whether thet day shall overtake us as a 
thief, or shall put us in possession of a better, even an endur- 
ing possession, and of all the wealth of an incorruptible in- 
heritance, — 

But there is a second exhortation here, namely, that to 
readiness, We shall not be ready unless we are watchful ; 
but the two things are not the same. ‘Rather, the state of 
preparedness is consequent on the attitude of expectance, If 
the King’s household are looking for him every hour and any » 
moment, they will have the palace and themselves fit to re- 
ceive him, ‘They will have no atreer< of work, no con- 
fused accounts. If settlers on an island are in houry «-pec. 
tation of seeing the white sails of the vessel that is to carry 
them to the mainland, they wil] have their affairs straigh: and 
their goods packed. We shall be ready if we are watchful. 
Our watchfulness will be worthless unless it has the effect 
of making us prepate ourselves for the Lord’s coming. 

The duty of watchfulness was based on the uncertainty of 
the time of the coming, that of readiness is based on its sud- 
He will not only come ‘‘on a day that we snow 
not,’? but **in an hour that we “inf not.’’ Even to the 
most watchful ** the Lord will come suddenly.’’ But the sud- 
den coming will not surprise them, nor that day ‘come upon 
them unawares.’’ 

2. Our Lord paints the character of the watchful servant 
(vs. 45-47). Luke gives this part of our lesson in a different 
connection, and tells us that it was an answer to a character- 
istic question of Peter’s. The apostle seems to have been 
somewhat hurt at the Twelve’s being supposed to need such 
exhortations, and asks, ‘‘ Speakest thou this parable unto us ? ”’ 
His self-confident question explains the form of our Lord’s 
reply. He meets it by another question, which implies that 
he speaks very specially to them. It is as if he had said, 
‘You do not need to ask if I mean you. You are claiming 
your privileges as my appointed apostles. Learn that the 
privilege carries special responsibilities and special dangers, 
which will need special watchfulness.”” He does indeed 
speak to all his servants, but he points his further lesson here 
especially towards those who are set in offices in his household, 
in which their faithfulness or unfaithfulness will have wide- 
spread results. 

Observe the terms in which the watchful servant is de- 
scribed. He is ** faithful and wise.’’ No man will discharge 
his duties to the church and the church’s Lord who is not 
continually watchful ; and any man who has received a charge 

for any kind of service from Jesus, and neglects it, is a fool, 
im the deepest sense of that word. Faithful discharge of duty 
S toe highest wisdom, and there is no stronger stimulus to 
such discharge than is supplied by habitual watchfulness. 
Observe, too, that the wise servant is calmly doing his ordi- 
ary work when his master comes. To be busy laying the 
lable for his fellow-servants, and seeing that they had their 
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meals punctually, looks very humdrum work for a man who 
has bis eyes ever turned to descry the dust away on the 
road which tells of the procession bringing back the master. 
But, if we truly are watchful, we shall stick te the commonest 
duties, and they will not be con monplace. We should do 
nothing that we would not willingly be found doing when 
Christ comes, and our expectetiom: { him is only wholesome 
if it makes us put our hearts and ow’ muscles into the small 
routine tasks of each day. 

The reward is of the same kind as the diligence. Faithful 
service herc is crowned by wider opportunities of nobler ser- 
vice hereafter. The powers strengthened and made available 
by honestly doing earth’s smaller tasks are not suffered to rust 
in inaction hereafter, but are provided with ampler scope in 
heaven,—just as some agent of a great firm, who had man- 
aged a branch establishment in some small country town 
well, might be transferred to the central warehouse, and set 
in high position there. God’s reward for good work is more 
work, both on earth and in heaven. 

3. The sad opposite picture of the unfaithful servant (vs. 
48-51) draws out in terrible outline the results of such a ser- 
vant’s losing the vivid expectation of his Lord’s coming. It 
is plain from it that Jesus anticipated a long period to pass 
before he came finally ; for such corruptions as he describes 
require centuries for their development. The history of the 
church sufficiently and mournfully illustrates how, when its 
leaders have lost their faith in their Lord’s return, they have 
fallen into both the sins foretold here. On the one hand has 
been cruel violence, on the ether glaring sensuality. Herod’s 
drunken banqueting hall, with John murdered in the dungeon 
below it, was bad enough, but inquisitors feasting on one 
floor, and their victims stretched on the rack in the one be- 
neath, are infinitely worse. And even where such extreme 
of cruelty is not practiced, there will be masterful domination 
over fellow-servants, and indulgence in gross sensuality, when- 
ever church leaders begin to say in their hearts, ‘* My Lord 
delayeth his coming.’’ But the same twin evils will appear 
in all Christian lives, whatever their station, if the attitude of 
watchfulness is given up; for then self will get the upper hand 
and will spurn the claims of others, and the demands of the 
flesh; in coarser or more refined forms, wil] be yielded to. 

The awful end is set forth in language which we have no 
means of translating into bald fact, but which shadows only 
too plainly a very dreadful reality. Cutting asunder cannot 
be a trivial punishment, but, whatever it is, the man survives 
it; for he has his portion with the class to which he belonged, 
—the hypocrites,—and what their portion will be we but par- 
tially are told, in that ‘* there shall be ¢Ae weeping [which is 
distinguished above all other weeping] and gnashing of 


teeth.’’ Strange words from the lips into which grace was 
poured! Thesé€ ps were- neversneregrectous—tan When 


they uttered them, in order that wholesome dread might keep 
us from falling into the conduct which must experience them. 
May the hearing of them with the ear be all that we ever know 
of them } 


Falldiopiera, At hester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE photograph that won the highest prize over all com- 
petitors in the World’s Columbian Exposition, repre- 
sented a group of children in the woods. The photographer 
had arranged them before the camera, and then said, ‘* Look 
up into that tree, and you will see appear the most beautiful 
bird you ever saw, and you will hear it sing the sweetest song. ”* 
They looked, and he photographed the eager, expectant look 
and hark. Others had as good chemicals, lights and shades, 
but this one caught a soul in intensest activity. 

The word translated ‘‘ earnest expectation’’ (Rom. 8: 19), 
means the stretching forward the head to see.. That is watch- 
fulness. The soul is alive and seeking something. 
most profitable state ; alertness and receptiveness character- 
ize it. Christ would have this state of ability, keyed to its 
best, constantly uplift his people. This is the watchfulness of 
profit and growth, There is also the watchfulness of duty. 
We are put m charge of what is essential to the welfare of 
the world. No thief must break m and steal, away our tem- 
perate sobriety ; no indolence must weaken our strength, no 
love of pleasure destroy our firmness-of will, —for we are 
charged with the destimes of the race. These are our Mas 
ter’s goods. They must not be stolen by the thieves that we 
call pleasures and indulgences. Many a man will be judged 
more severely for failing to become what he might have been, 
than for what he has done. 

Whatever else the Lord’s coming may mean, it seems that 
it ought to mean, in this exhortation, some coming personal to 
each individual addressed. It is not a watchful expectation 
kept up through all the life only to be disappointed. There 
is a personal coming to each watcher. *‘ If any man love me, 


It is a 


he will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him.’’ 


There 


is great reward and honor for watchful fidelity. The Lord 
will set him over all that he hath (v. 47). 

There is dire punishment for the drunken sleeper at his 
post. Not only will the enemy be upon him, but the Master 
shall cut him asunder and assign a prison of torment, 
Amazing are the rewards of fidelity. No less are the punish- 
ments of infidelity. Neither the Bible nor its Maker gives any 
sanction to the modern notions of the harmlessness of sin, 


University Park, Colo, 
ASAD» 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ATCH therefore (v. 42). Watch yourself, not others. 
We are too ready to criticise others, instead of turning 
our vigilance upon ourselves. One tells how his schoolmaster 
said one day: ‘‘ Boys, I must have closer attention to your 
books, The first one of you that sees another boy idle, I 
want you to inform me, and I will attend to the case.’’ This 
boy thought within himself: ‘* There is Joe Simmonds, I don’t 
like. I'l) watch him, and see if he looks off his book,’’ 
Presently Joe Simmonds did, and the watching boy at once 
informed the master. ‘* How did you know he was idle?”’ 
the teacher asked. ‘I saw him.’’ ‘You did?’ replied 
the teacher. ‘* And were your eyes on your book when you 
saw him?’’ We must watch ourselves all around. One of 
Esop’s fables is about a doe, blind in one eye, which, grazing 
near the sea, turned the seeing eye toward the land, but kept 
no watch where the waves were. But the shot which killed 
her came from some sailors rowing ina boat, So we are very 
apt to Blind our head toward one quarter, especially shat in 
which our pet sins lie, though we may watch much otherwhere, 
We must specially watch amid special danger. One black 
night I had to make a journey through a canon in the Rocky 
Mountains. The road clung, a narrow ridge, to the moun- 
tain side: above, precipices ; below—and it was the easiest 
thing possible, in the darkness, to drive off the edge but a foot 
or two from the wagon-wheels—below, sheer depths. So we 
spent the night in taking turns in carrying a lantern along the 
road a little ahead of the mules, that the driver might see just 
where to go. In the day such wearying mindfulness had. been 
needless, but in the black night it was essential. So in every- 
body’s life there are periods of peculiar moral danger, when 
vigilance must be more than usually wakeful and intense. 
seve ee bef Man COMEEEN. Re AEE BS 
Lord’s coming, but the unwisest of religious speculations is 
that of a vain figuring as to the when. Our Lord constantly 
tells us it is useless to attempt to discover the when. The 
certainty of the fact, but the uncertainty as to the time, is the 
I think the most 
utterly useless religious books you can give attention to are 
those attempting in any wise to predict the peried of our 
Lord’s coming. Be you content, rather, not to know, where 
he tells you you cannot know. ;Neter mind the prephecy- 


tomp——«_Watch you, that you are what you ought, and are 
doing what you ought. “THIs“1s~ttre-sere of readiness for his 


best and intended stimulus to watehing. 


coming our Lord desires. 

Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall 
find so doing. Verily I say unto you, that he will set him 
over all that he hath (vs. 46, 47). 
doing his daily duty, growing out of the place he held and the 
Ile was attempting no out-of- 
He was summon- 
Behold 
here our Lord’s commendation of such daily duty-doing. 
Said Mr. Maydole, the hammer-maker, to Mr. Parton, ** Yes, 
I have made hammers here for twenty-eight years.’’ Said 
Mr. Parton, ‘‘ Well, then, you ought to be able to make a 
** No, sir,’’ was the re- 
ply; ‘*I never made a pretty good hammer. I make the best 
That is the true spirit. 
Such hammers 
would be in demand, and the smile of the Lord would rest 
on such conscientiousness. Ob! glorify and magnify your 
It is your garden, for you to tend and keep for 
Shabbiness here is the symptom and expression 
Watch that you do good day’s 


This servant was simply 


relations in which he stood. 
the-way, conspicuous, unwented service. 
ing his faithfulness to humdrum and daily service. 


pretty good hammer by this time.”’ 


hammer made in the United States.’’ 
Such faithfulness necessarily wins reward. 


daily duty. 
your Lord. 
of paltry spirit otherwhere. 
work for your Lord’s sake. 
But tf that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord tar- 
rieth, and shall begin to beat his fellow-servants, and shall eat 
and drink with the drunken (vs. 48, 49). Plainly, the motive 
of the evil servant 1s not his lord, but is himself. Therefore 
is he an evil servant. The spring of action is motive. Put 
self first, and you are glad the Lord tarries, since you think 
you have better chance to do as the self. pleases, rather than 
as the Lord pleases. What is your real, deep motive, —to 
pamper yourself, or to please your Lord ? That is a sad and 
useless life which misses sight of God because the eye is fast 
Thus you will be unkind to yourself and 
We can only live truly as, 


ened on the self. 

the thrall of your lower nature. 

with Moses, we endure as seeing Him who is invisible. 
Philadelphia. 

















































































































































































































Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HE keynote of this lesson is ‘‘ Watch.’’ Those who use 

it as a temperance lesson may well begin by calling at- 
tention to the way in which the men of this world watch for 
To-day, as in the days of Isaiah, men ‘* watch for in- 
They are ever on the alert for new ways of doing 
We have ever to be on our guard against new forms 
Men call these 


evil. 
iquity.’’ 
wrong. 
of wickedness and new ways of swindling. 
ways ‘‘ dodges,’’ but in reality they are plans for ruining men 
both in body and soul. This is true in the matter of strong 
drink. Villains have even gone so far as to try and ensnare 
children by putting strong drink into candies, so that the chil- 
dren might acquire the habit unconsciously. Yes, there are 
men and women who spend all their time in watching for 
some new and wicked device for evil. 

Now if men will watch in this unceasing way to ruin us, it 
behooves us to watch against them, Just as a general in an 
army, while he is in the enemy’s country, watches day and 
night against any surprise, so we must watch against the de- 
vices of our adversary. In this matter of watchfulness, we 
may be on our guard for two reasons. 

First, we should watch for our own sakes. The danger is 
so great, and the disaster of carelessness so terrible, that we 
are never safe, Is it not true that nine-tenths of those who 
are in jail are there because of strong drink? Is it not true 
that nine-tenths of the pauperism of the land is due to intem- 
perance? Is it not true that those who are sick have less 
chance of recovery if they have been intemperate? Is it not 
true that thousands of homes are broken up eacheyear on ac- 
count of this vice? But, since all this is true, how it behooves 
us to watch lest this same evil come to us. 

‘* But,’’ some scholar may say, ‘‘I am not a drunkard, and 
why do you speak to me in this way?’’ We reply, no Sun- 
day-school scholar ever became a drunkard at one stroke. 
But all drunkards were once ‘* moderate drinkers.’’ Then by 
degrees they went down and down, till they arrived at the 
drunkard’s grave. If you have a large school, you doubtless 
have seme in it now, who, in future days, will become drunk- 
ards. Who are they? If you were a prophet, you could 
pick them out. But the serious question is, ‘‘ Am I to be one 
of those?’’ ‘There is only one way that I know of in which 
you can surely answer this question in the negative, and that 
is by becoming at once a total abstainer. Thatis a sure way, 


however. Will you not take it, and that to-day ? 
Senand. we chonld watch for ofpers exam will tell 
on the otie side or te other in this question o temperance 
’ 


and it should tell on the safe side. I am in a true sense 
“my brother's keeper,’’ and am responsible for my example 
and influence. This should lead me, for his sake, if not for 
my own, to watch against this gigantic evil. If by your ex- 
ample you cause your brother to offend, you are in large 
measure responsible for his downfall. This makes the matter 
of example a most serious thing, and one for which we shall 
one day have to give gccount to God. Are you so living that 
you can give a good account of yourself ? 


New York Citv 
XS 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


(The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 24. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

According to the apparent testimony of the other three 
Gespels, Jesus did not leave the temple at once after de- 
nouncing the religious leaders of Judaism. He walked out 
into the public court, where the Greeks (John 12 : 20) tried 
to see him. Thence he leisurely made his way with the dis- 
ciples to the Mt. of Olives (Matt. 24:3). Here, in semi- 
privacy (Mark 13 : 3), he becomes prophetic in response to 
the eager questions of the disciples. 

Read carefully the whole chapter, noting (1) how the minds 
of the disciples (24 : 1, 2) were directed toward the subjects of 
the discourse of Jesus ; (2) their three questions (v. 3) ; (3) the 
distinctly practical purpose of Jesus in this whole discourse 
(vs. 4, 23-26, 42-46); (4) the signs (vs. 4-14) which would 
indicate the end ; (5) the decisive sign for flight (vs. 15, 16; 
comp. Luke 21 : 20); (6) the distress of that day (vs.- 17-22) 
in Judea); (7) the portents of the coming of Christ -(vs. 
29-31) ; (8) the assertion by Jesus that ag one can_ possibly 
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know when this will take place ; (9) the consequent necessity 
of watchfulness. 


IJ. Rererence LITERATURE, 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. 
the work is not dependent on the 
are to be regarded as an aid high 
to consult them. | 


The success of 
— of any books whatever ; they 
y recommended to those who are able 


Few chapters of the Bible present problems of greater dif- 
ficulty than are raised by this chapter. It is clearly prophetic, 
and refers in part to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 
Interpreters of equally reverent purpose differ concerning the 
predictions not fulfilled by that catastrophe. All agree con- 
cerning the ethical significance given by Jesus to the dis- 
course. A consultation of the standard commentaries will 
afford all needed help. Abbott, 254-267; Broadus, 479-497 ; 
Bruce, 287-298; Schaff, 309-326, etc. Gilbert, * Student’s 
Life of Jesus,’’ 330-335, has an interesting study of what 
Jesus said about his coming. Edersheim,*Book V, chapter 6, 
is worth consultation, 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION, 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the clazs.] 


1. The Occasion of the Conversation, (1.) What is known 
regarding the size, the splendid appearance, and the age, of 
Herod’s temple? Would the reply of Jesus (v. 2) naturally 
startle his disciples ? 

2. The Signs of Coming Calamity. (2.) What was it that 
the disciples wished to know? Why shou rediction 
uttered by Jesus have involved, to their im events 
instead of merely one? [Outline Studies: { Riddle: { 1.] 
(3.) What three things did Jesus niention as certain to happen 
before ‘‘the end’’? Do verses 7-14 seem to describe the 
next forty years, and no more? [Outline Studies: III.] 

3. The Destruction of Jerusalem. (4.) How does Luke 
21 : 20 help us to interpret the ‘‘ abomination of desolation ’’ 
ahd the ‘tholy place’’? [Outline Studies: I.] (5.) What 
characteristics of the time of calamity does Jesus emphasize in 
verses 16-22 ? 

4. The Coming of the Son of Man. (6.) Does the figure 
of the lightning (v. 27) denote suddenness or visibility ? [Out- 
line Studies: If.] (7.) In verses 29-39 notice what is dis- 
tinctly affirmed and what is left undefined. 

5. The Great Spiritual Lessons. (8.) With what motive 
did Jesus seem to utter these prophetic words? Did he an- 
swer the questions of verse 3 in the way his disciples antici- 
pated? (9.) What assurances did he give to those who gave 
heed to his words? [Riddle: v. 46.]  (10.) In view of his 
description of the future, what was incumbent on his loyal 
followers ? [Riddle : vs. 42, 44. Geikie: £5. McLaren: 1, 
TT 43-8} 

IV. THE Leapinc THovucuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader ] 

It is interesting to note how our Lord dealt with stirring 
themes of this sort,—always from the moral and_ practice! 
point of view. Should the future eve= += regarded as other 
than an onnast-+iey > “The wise servant is practically helpful 
as weil as watchful. 

There were comings of the Son of man before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and have been since, and will continue to 
be until the last and greatest one. Are there not ways of 
identifying these ? 

The truest form of watchfulness is in-doing the duty which 
lies before us. We are all servants. 


New Haven, Conn. 
ASS 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 

5 grees did Jesus teach on Monday and Tuesday of the 
last week of his life? Where did he go in the even- 
ing? When he was with his disciples returning from the 
teniple on Tuesday afternoon, they sat to rest on the side of 
the Mount of Olives in view of Jerusalem. By what parable 
had he that day given a last invitation to enter the kingdom 
of heaven? How did Jesus show a way to come to the Father 
and be forgiven? What was provided for every guest to make 
him fit for the presence of the king? That parable was for the 
world, —all who will accept the gracious call, The words we 
have to-day are what Jesus said to the Twelve as they sat 
looking over to the buildings of the temple, thinking that Jesus 
had said that not one stone should be left upon another that 
should not be thrown down. As they sat there, some of the 
disciples asked him when these things should happen, and by 
what sign they might know when the end of the world should 
be. Jesus did not tell them when, but he talked of coming 
wars, earthquakes, the destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
times of great fear and terror. ~ Then he gave our lesson for 

to-day. 
Watch.—Jesus told the reason why they should watch. 
The disciples knew that Jesus was coming again. He had 


told. them so, and said.that some of them should not die 
until they.saw his coming. . He came from the grave on the 
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third day, as he said; many of them saw his glory on the Day-— 
of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit was given. He was to 
come in the hour of death to each one as he will to us. The 
first reason he gave to watch is the one in our Golden Text. 
Why? So death comes now. Last week, an industrious 
young carpenter in a government station stood at the bench 
where he had been singing at his work. He lifted his arm, 
and suddenly fell. His comrades called for help, but no phy- 
sician could start the motion of that still heart that had sud. 
denly ceased to beat. It was pitiful to send word to his 
young wife with little children too young to understand their 
loss. Could any spoken lesson have so solemnly said to 
those awe-stricken men and officers, ‘‘ Be ye also ready: for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh’’? 

If he had Known.—Jesus told his disciples a parable to 
show the need of watching. If a house-owner knew that at a 
certain time a thief would break in and steal, what would he 
do? But if he slept, with no watchman to guard the place, 
and no thought of danger, the thief might break in, and 
secretly carry off all his treasures, A Christian wife said one 
morning to her husband: ‘‘ If you knew this was to be your 
last day on earth, what would you do?’’ He answered at 
once: ‘ Just the duties I have before me. My Master shall 
not find me idle, but ready to welcome his coming.”’ 

A Faithful Servant.—Jesus told of a wise, trusted servant, 
whose master had left him to rule over his household while he 
was away, to direct-the other servants, and provide justly for 
the regular work of all. He was not an eye-servant, only 
working well while his master was looking on. Suppose the 
master should come suddenly, and find all things in order, 
and the servant able to make an honest report of all that had 
been done or spent in his master’s absence? Happy master 
to have such service ; blessed servant to deserve praise and a 
great reward,—for the master would gladly make him ruler 
over all he had. 

An Evil Servant.—Jesus told of another servant who had 
been trusted and left to care for his lord’s affairs while he 
went on a long journey. He would become careless, neg- 
lectful of duty ; then would say to himself, ‘*‘ My lord delays 
his coming.’’ He became idle, to say, ‘‘1 may as well eat, 
drink, and be merry.’’ Then strong drink stole away his 
senses ; he became quarrelsome, found fault, and punished 
the servants unjustly ; he was more foolish than the cattle le& 
in his care. He wasted his master’s money or goods, feasting 
and drinking with reckless men like himself. Suddenly the 
lord, of the place appeared in an unexpected time, What 
excuse could the silly wicked man give? How quickly he 
would be banished from the place of trust he was unworthy 

to keep, and from the master whose confidence he had abused! 

When to Watch.—Watch always against the beginnings ef 
sin, of evil thought or desire in the heart, against the example 
of others whose influence is not squarely for the right. Shatl 
this be used to teach temperance ? Do children in interme- 
diate classes need such lessons? In almost every class of any 
eiee chere is at least one child who has begun to know the sor- 
row caused by some slave to strong drink. When boys tea 
years old smoke rolls of paper for cigarettes ‘‘ because papa 
does so,’’ it is none too soon to use every proper argument to 
show Ahe danger of self-indulgence and strong drink. As the 
little leaks in the embankment, if not checked, are the sure 
beginning of flood and ruin, so moderate drinking, if net 
arrested, as surely leads to untold misery, dishonor, and hope- 
less death. How should Sunday-school teachers strive to per- 
suade and warn against intemperance, as against the bite of a 
poisonous serpent, not so startling at first, but not less deadly? 
In this fair earth there is no curse so world-wide ; it has more 
victims than war, fatal accidents, or pestilence, more wrecks 
of body and soul than hate or vengeance ever made. Whats 
heaven this world would be if intemperance could be utterly 
banished from the whole earth! Can we watch and labor te 
keep and save any from its horrors ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


PRIMARY temperance lesson should be a very temperate 

affair. While we teach a temperate lesson, unsullied 
by any details relating to intemperance, and, figuratively speak- 
ing, allowing nothing stronger than water‘to enter into it, let 
us see to it that we do not offer the children lukewarm milk 
and water, 

A successful lesson on watchfulness should make the chil- 
dren watchful, with an increasing interest in the effort. A 
lukewarm milk-and-water lesson on watchfulness would offet 
the children many interesting illustrations, and give them the 
general idea that it is the teacher who must do all the watch- 
ing, while the class looks on. 

It would be easy to frighten the children into an active 
watchfulness, but note the danger of this experiment. A 
certain primary teacher built a lesson and application oa 
verses 42 and 44 of the lesson chapter we study to-day. This 
teacher found, to her dismay, that, dating from the time of 
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April 30, 1898 


this lesson, one of her tiny girls positively declined to attend 
the school. Patient investigation of her case revealed that the 
child was afraid to come,—afraid that she should meet there 
the Lord Jesus Christ, As nearly as the child had been able 
to understand the lesson, Sunday-school was the place where 
Jesus might be expected to appear suddenly, prepared to 
smite the unwary. The thought of meeting her Saviour struck 
terror to her tiny, trembling soul, and on Sundays she refused 
to leave the shelter of her home. 

What of a lesson that leaves the child in terror of the Lord 
Christ ? What of his invitation, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me’”’ ? ; 

Temperance Sunday is a good day for memory drill. Let 
us choose texts teaching watchfulness in good works rather 
than those teaching watchfulness in avoiding works of evil.. 
Hlere are several on which we can build ourlesson. ‘‘ Blessed 
js that servant, whom his Lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing ’’ (Matt. 24°: 46); ‘* Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation : the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak’ (Matt. 26:41) ; ‘* Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall ’’ (1 Cor. 10:12). Teach also 
1 Corinthians 4 : 2, in order to get in the idea of thanksgiving 
while we watch, and Revelation 3 : 2, to teach of watchfulness 
over God’s gifts which are already in our possession. 

A critical point for the primary class: Watchfulness of 
what? Are we to teach the children to look within, fo study 
their own motives and feelings toward good or evil, to analyze 
these motives, weigh desires, pronouncing judgment on them- 
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if he does not meddle with their property, they sometimes en- 
courage him on his way by giving him a cucumber or a small 
melon. Should the traveler pass among vineyards in the fruit 
season, he will encounter the watchman, or #a/ur, a man 
armed with a gun and club, who guards the precious fruit. 
He generally takes his position on the highest point, so that 
he may have the whole vineyard in view; and as his stalwart 
figure stands out against the sky, he seems a man not to be 
trifled with. These watchers occupy much space in the Bible, 
as_they did in the practical arrangements of the people. ‘ The 
watchmen,’’ says Isaiah, ‘‘ shall lift up the voice ; with the 
voice together shall they sing: for they shall see eye to eye, 
when the Lord shall bring again Zion ’’ (Isa. 52,: 8). And 
again: ‘*I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 
which shall neyer hold their peace day nor night’? (Isa. 
62:6). Watchers at every angle and tower on the walls, so 
that they may see eye to eye, and the cry of one may be 
passed round the whole circuit of the walls, —types of the true 
shepherds who give alarm on the approach of danger, and 
safeguard their flocks, 


Lendon, England. - 
: LAS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


READY 








2or 


Christ’s coming? What/is included in the watching for hii ? 
What Eastern custom is hinted at in the phrase, ‘‘ he wow ' 
have watched ’’—rather than the police? and in the phrase, 
** would not have suffered his house to be broken up’’? How 
is Christ’s coming like a thief's ? (1 Thess. 5: 2.) 
we make it like a friend’s ? 

3. A FAITHFUL SERVANT (vs. 45-47).—What kind of ser- 
vant is described? What is included in “their meat’’? 
What Christian duties are like the steward’s? What kind of 
advancement does God give his faithful servants? With what 
other blessings does he reward them ? P 

4. THE Evit SERVANT -(vs. 48-51).—Why is the evil ser- 
vant represented as merely saying this ‘‘ in his heart ’’? What 
is likely to make the evil feel that God will leave them alone 
in their wickedness ? 


Ilow may 


What actions in modern men are ‘akin 
to this ‘‘ smiting his fellow-servants'’? In what consists the 
sin of drunkenness ? What other 
sins are akin to these? How do sins of intemperance keep 
men from being ready for Christ’s coming? What kind of 
punishment is indicated in the parable? What are. some of 
the penalties of intemperance ? 


Why is gluttony a sin? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What warning did Christ give? (Golden Text.) 2. 
What happened when the master of the house was not watch- 
ing? 3. What two kinds of servants does Christ picture? 
4. What did his masier find the good servant doing? and the 
bad servant? 5. How was the bad servant punished? and 


selves? There is danger for the child in setting him this task the good servant rewarded ? 

of self-introspection,—danger that he will become morbid, FOR Boston. rey 

| self-conscious, and unchildlike. Shall we teach him that he ———oe 

must be watchful to guard himself from the evils of intem- WHICH? Questions to be Answered in Writing 

’ perance and impurity which are all around him? If we com- [These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
; 


pel him to fix his thoughts on evils, even with the idea of 
avoiding them, we may unconsciously suggest new and at- 
tractive ideas of mischief, or, at least, strengthen old ideas. 
It would be a safer course to give him the idea of protective 
watchfulness, as taught by our verse from Revelation. 

We previously have made ourselves familiar with the bent 
of our children’s minds, that we may talk with them about the 
talents givén them of God. Here is one among us who will 
be an artist, another who is musical, several have gifts of 
leadership, some have abundant possessions, and we show 
how all of these gifts need a. protective watchfulness to be 
turned toward usefulness for God. ‘ 

The parable of. the ten talents (Matt. 25 : &4-29) helps us 
here, as illustration, with all stress on ‘‘ For unto every one 
that hath shall. be given, and-he shall have.abundance.’’ 

For application ; We cannot have these gifts (or talents) 
from our Father’s hand without watchfulness.in using them. 
We may be kept from evil thoughts and things because our 
Father has filled our hands and lives full of. work for him. 
This work is not well done unless we are watchful of our 
weaker brother, who may depend on us to show him how to 
use his God-given talents. 

Northampton, Mass. 


A> 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


7 ATCH THEREFORE; FOR YE KNow NOT WHAT Hour 
your Lorp potH Come.’’—Every one in Bible 


Three days more, and Jesus was to leave them. Would 
they forget him? Would the coming church grow cold? 
Would all things go back to where they had been before? It 
all depended on these disciples, and, after them, on the new 
disciples that were to come in. Would they be faithful ? 
They would try, of course ; but would they succeed? What 
must they be? Yes, ready; and the Spirit would help them. 

After all these hundreds of years this old question is not 
settled yet? Will the Church be ready for her Lord when he 
comes again? When will he come? Whose duty is it to be 
ready? Christians, you say? What about the rest, —will they 
be excused? When we sing ‘‘ Coronation,’’ what sort of a 
Lord do we crown Jesus? That takes in you. Are you ready 
to meet your Lord? 

Readiness involves several points. ‘It is not hard to.be ready 
for one thing (illustrate) ; but for anything —! Most people 


are ready for service. ‘They will gladly work when called on, 
even if the task 1s‘nara; r 


» But, besides this, we must be ready for surprise. ‘The enemy 
does not always send us word before he attacks us. If the 
surprise finds us sleeping,—what then? Did temptation ever 
attack you unawares ? What if that had been your last chance ! 

NOw~y~— a0 ready, you say, let the enemy come! But 
suppose he waits a day, & Weemy— tong weary while. Are you 
ready for suspense ? That is the supreme test Or a-swra_,_, 
watchman, a Christian, There is only one way to keep in 
daily, hourly readiness ; we must wafch (change letters and 
point). Golden Text? And watching and praying go to- 
gether. 


rw yee ~~ ~~ 





READY 





space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D, Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1. What is the first duty commanded in this lesson? 2. 
What is the second? 3. Why does Jesus tell us to watch and 
be ready? 4... How are wise and faithful servants rewarded ? 


KY 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


UR Lord emphasizes once more the principle. which 
characterizes his kingdom in the matter of distinction 

and greatness, He is greatest who is the servant of all,— 
faithful in giving them their food, and prudent in determining 


the times ivipg, His isi antic * - 
both the af oivipgs anes and the binin ol inte igence. s 


the work of a man who is faithful as well as wise, and not 
sess wise than faithful. God’s great ends, which are the ends 
of use, cannot be served by either blind warmth of feeling or 
chilling intelligence. What the Master thus unites—the 
warmth and the light of service—has been too often sundered 
in practice, to the injury of his cause. 

But he foresaw not only this abuse, but a still greater one ; 
namely, that men would turn aside from use altogether, and 
seek selfish ends through rank and influence in his church. 


C TWOTescee—taedchin and a power set up in his name, which. 
will be great in everything but Service: And we are warned 


that this is an evil which will especially rouse the Master to 
indignation, as subverting the very idea of his kingdom as a 
kingdom in which greatness is measured by service, and not, 
as the Gentiles of the world measure it, by domination, 


lands understands the duty and practice of watching, and our SR ee We need to guard against limiting this warning too much, 
Lord appeals to what is well known in common life to enforce FOR USPENSE as though this sin were possible only to popes or prelates. 
the duty and practice in the spiritual sphere. In a city like poe RAC The sin may ensnare the leaders of the humblest conventicle. 
Damascus, where there are no clocks in towers, few in the WATCH! Andrew Fuller must have felt the breadth of the warning when 
homes, to strike the hours, the morn is often broken by the = {__- on ee ae ee ae an over-zealous friend urged him to write an answer to a 
throwing open of the street window, and the question bawled Trenton, N. J. pamphlet in which his views had been arraigned. “Do it, 
out into the darkness, ‘‘O watchman, what of the night? ”’ KY Mr. Fuller; I know you can beat him,” his friend said. “1 


and as there is no immediate reply he shouts again, ‘‘ Watch- 
man, what of the night?’ And the watchman, or Aaris, who 
has been sleeping in the street beside his pan of charcoal, scans 
the eastern horizon, and replies, ‘‘ The dawn cometh ;’’ and 
as he settles down again to slumber, he mutters inarticulately 
his own reflections, which may be “‘ and also the night ’’ (Isa. 
21: 11,12). But the Damascene who broke the silence is bent 
on starting early on a long journey, and in the deepest gloom 
before the dawn he proceeds down the narrow street till he 
comes to a closed gate only a few hundred yards from his own 
door. Again he cries, ‘‘O watchman [éawadi], open the 
gate!’’? A man rises slowly from a mat on which he has been 
sleeping, and while still dozing, gropes his way to the door, 
withdraws the bolt, and, receiving a small coin, lets the trav- 
eler pass through. The man is blind, and recalls the words 
of Isaiah 56: 10: ‘* His watchmen are blind: they are all 
ignorant, they are all dumb dogs, they cannot bark ; sleeping, 
lying down, loving to slumber.’’ As the traveler passes out 
Four 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

It may be at morn, when the day is awaking.” 
“ Are you ready?” a 
‘*We are watching, we are waiting." 

“The Lord shall come : the earth shall quake.” 
* Jesus is coming! sing the glad word.” 

* Till he come.” 


SAYS 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—In our last lesson, to what did Christ compare 


do not care to have my Master find me beating my fellow- 
servants when he comes,’’ was the wiser man’s reply. 


Philadelphia. 
AKSe> 
Lesson Summary | 


N THE third day of the Lord's last week of earthly 
life, and late in the last day of his public teaching, he 
speaks the words of this lesson. 
cause they know not when he shall return. He reminds them 
that, if the master of a house knew just when a thief would 
come, he would be ready just then to catch him; but, not 
knowing, he watches and is ready all the time, The Lord 
will come, as does a thief, at an hour when we think not, and 
so for him we should be always ready. Those who watch and 
are ready. are good and faithful servants, doing as the Lord 
appointed them. Such servants are blessed, as they will dis- 
cover when their Lord comes. He will advance them to 


He bids men to watch, be- © 


the kingdom of heaven? What response was given to 

the first set of invitctions? to the second? How were the 
scoffers punished ? How was the feast provided with guests ? 
2. THE SLEEPING MASTER (vs. 42-44).—‘‘ Therefore,””— 
what led Christ to give these exhortations? What coming of 
his does Christ refer to? Why is the time of Christ’s coming 
kept secret? How only may we be sure to be ready for 


through the gardens, he comes on other watchers. 
poles are planted firmly in the ground, forming a square about 
six feet each way. About eighteen feet from the ground, 
sticks are tied from pole to pole, forming a platform, and 
leafy branches are fixed over it; and on this lofty perch one 
or two watchmen live day ani night, protecting a little patch 
of iruit and vegetables. These watchers accost the traveler, and, 


grander positions. But an evil servant, who is not watchful 
and ever ready, who takes for granted that his Lord will not 
come soon, who abuses those under him instead of caring for 
them, who riots with drunkards, will be startled when his 
Master comes, and will be doomed to sore punishment. So 
Jesus enforces watchfulness. 


























































































































































































Convention Calendar 


Texas, at Waco. ‘ . April 26-28 
Delaware, at Dover. . . . . . April 28, 29 
Mississippi, at Oxford . a May 3-5 
Washington, at Spokane. ........-+ +++ + + May 3-5 
Illinois, at Galesburg . May to-12 
Kansas, at Abilene se . May to-12 
South Carolina, at Georgetown » May 17-19, 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis. . .. . . May 17-19 
North Dakota, at Larimore . May 24-26 
ES ee ee ee . May 25-27 
South Dakota, at De Smet. ...... . May 26-28 
Indiana, at Greenfield . June 7-9 
Kentucky, at Paducah , “Pe et UF . June 14-16 
New York, at Utica. ........ . . June 14-16 
Ohio, at Columbus ~ oo « » June 14-16 
Montana, at Helena es . May 29 to June t 
lowa, at Cedar Rapids ......... . . « June 21-23 
New Jersey School of Primary Methods, at 
ae ee re ee 
World’s Triennial Convention, at London . . July 11-16 


Maine Summer School, at Northport . . . July 30 to August 13 


British North America 


Assiniboia, at Moosomin . . . 
British Columbia, at Chilliwack 
Manitoba, at Brandon. ...... 
Quebec, at Georgetown ........ 
Quebec Summer School, at Georgeville . 
Prince Edward Island, at Charlottetown .. . . 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City. ...... 
Ontario, at Peterborough . 


. April > 

. . May 21-24 

. May 31 to June 2 
. . August 13-16 
August 16-27 

. October —— 

. October 18-20 
. October 25-27 


re 


Ninth International Sunday-School 
Convention at Atlanta 


HE International Sunday-school Executive Com- 
mittee met at Atlanta, Georgia, April 13-15. 
Representatives were present from New Jersey, Illinois, 
Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida, and. Nova Scotia, besides Professor 


- Ce ee 
Georgia State Committee. 

The workin the states since the committee meeting 
held at Chautauqua in August, 1897, was examined. A 
conference was held with the Rev. L. B. Maxwell, 
superintendent of the Sunday-school work among the 

, colored people ; the Rev. S. X. Floyd, his assistant ; 
members of the Georgia State (colored) Sunday-school 
Association, and other leaders among the colored people. 
The reports show that forty counties have »«--orga- 
nized, and good progress 1s being made in other states. 

Preliminary arrangements were made for the Ninth 
International (fourteenth National) Convention, and the 
time decided to be Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
April 27, 28, 29, 1899, the meeting to extend over Sun- 
day, the*3o0th. The Field Workers’ Conference will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 25 and 26, and 
the Lesson Committee will meet on Wednesday, April 
26. B. F. Jacobs, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, writes that ‘‘ Atlanta will give a hearty welcome to 
the convention."’ 





Incident and Adventure in the Land 
of Nimrod * 


ORMUZD RASSAM was born of Chaldean Chris- 
tian parents at Mosul, Turkey, in 1829. From 

1845 to 1847 he was associated with Sir Austen 
Henry Layard in the work of Assyrian explorations, and 
he came to England with Layard. Later he was ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the British Museum to con- 
tinue, under the supervision of Colonel Rawlinson 
(afterward Sir Henry Rawlinson), the exploration work 
that had been begun by Layard. He left London, on 





* Asshur and the Land of Nimrod : Being an Account of the Discov- 
eries made in the Ancient Ruins of Nineveh, Asshur, Sepharvaim, Calah, 
Babylon, Borsippa, Cuthah, and Van, including a Narrative of Different 
apaeeve in Mesopotamia, Assyria, Asia Minor, and Koordistan. By 

ormuzd Rassam. With an introduction by Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D., 

Large 8vo, pp. xvi. 432. New York: Eaton & Mains. §3. 
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this expedition, in August, 1852, and did exceedingly 
successful work the two following years. Among his 
distinguished discoveries at this time were the palace of 
Assurbanapal at Kuyunjik, and the temple of Nebo at 
Nimrod. He was afterward for many years in the 
service of the East India Company at Aden, where 
his aptitude for dealing with the Arabs rendered his 
work invaluable. In 1872, the discoveries of George 
Smith called fresh attention to Mesopotamian explora- 
tion. Mr. Rassam having returned to England, his ser- 
vices were again sought for this work. Between 1877 
and 1882 he made four separate expeditions, excavating 
in the principal sites of ancient Nineveh and ancient 
Babyion, and in various other sites in that region, always 
with fruitful results. Among his very celebrated discov- 
eries during these years are the bronze gates of Balawat 
and the Abu-habba stone tablet, containing the restora- 
tion of the cult of Shamash by King Nabé-apal-iddina 
(870 B.C.). 

A book entitled Asshur and the Land of Nimrod is 
Mr. Rassam's account of his exploration work, now pub- 
lished fifteen years after the close of that work, and 
about half a century after its beginning. _It is illustrated 
by maps, plans, and engravings. It treats less of the 
discoveries made than of the making of the discoveries. 
It gives clear accounts of the situations in which the 
various objects were found, and of the processes of ex- 
cavation by which they were found. It is very graphic 
in its presentation of the existing state of the region and 
its inhabitants. It is written in delightfully unpretentious 
English, and is full of incident, adventure, and interest. 

Regarded as a record of recent discoveries, it is, 
of course, not up to date. But there are some tens of 
thousands of readers who would like to get hold of a 
graphic and readable presentation of the subject of 
Mesopotamian exploration in general. They would like 
to know the specific aims of the men who do work of 
this kind, how they seek to accomplish those aims, the 
people they are thrown in contact with, the difficulties 
they have to overcome. For such readers this is the 
one accessible recent book. It deals, not with one 
Mesopotamian region only, but with nearly all the espe- 
cially interesting regions. It covers several decades of 
time, and introduces one to a large number of distin- 
guished explorers. And it has throughout the vivacity 
WHICH store + by atainabte unty mn the form of per- 
sonal narrative. 

The work has an introduction by Professor Robert W. 
Rogers of Drew Theological Seminary. 


CAD 


bsp hp nae — By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. ; Professor 
d Austin Phelps, D. D. ; Professor Robert Ellis Thompson 

S.T.D. ; Professor-F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. ; Professor J. M. 
Curry, D.D., LL.D. ; Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D. ; President John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D. ; Professor 
J. H. Bernard, D.D. ; the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D. ; 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. ; Professor M. B. Riddle, 
D.D., LL.D. ; Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D., and Bishop 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. (16mo, pp. x, 257. Phila- 
delphia : John D. Wattles & Co. 75 cents.) 


A style of public religious meeting that is in use 
among the French Protestants is called a Conférence 
Polyphone, or lecture by several speakers. The method 
of it is to select the theme and the speakers, and then to 
arrange in general as to the treatment of the theme, and 
divide it among the speakers, who shall carry it forward, 
one after another, according to the order agreed upon, 
from exordium to peroration. A meeting so conducted 
has the attractiveness and variety and relief to the atten- 
tion of an ordinary platform meeting, and all the unity 
and concentrated effect of a sermon. This little volume 
of less than two hundred and sixty pages is a Conférence 
Polyphone on methods of studying the Scriptures, in 
which the speakers are eminent students and teachers of 
the Bible, of different regions and different church 
communions. The volume is a lively illustration of the 
advantages and drawbacks of this plan. It lacks the 
rigorously progressive order that it would have had if it 
had come entire from any one of the distinguished pens 
that have been employed on it, and it is not without 
repetitions of the same thought under different forms 
and in different connections. But it does not lack unity 
and progress, and the reiteration of some of the most 
important counsels in the words of different advisers 
gives them no more than a due and effective emphasis. 
The variety of style and illustration, and the solid unan- 
imity of good men representing such widely diverse 
schools of opinion, continually engage the attention and 


command the confidence of the reader. If it were 
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asked What is the leading idea of the book? it might be 
said that it was to supplément and correct the defects 
to which- Sunday-school: study is most liable. The 
words of Professor Stevens of Yale, on page 86, strike 
the key-note: ‘‘Along with the excellent moveme:.t 
now making in the Christian world to promote thorough, 
painstaking, and minute study of passages, there ought 
to be a corresponding popular movement in the direction 
of a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible as history 
and literature which should enable Christian people to 
get a clearer and stronger grasp upon biblical books asa 
whole, and aid to a better understanding of the peculi- a 
arities, aims, and scope of various books and groups of 
books in that great body of sacred literature which we 
call the Bible.'’ Perhaps a general idea of the book as 
a whole can be gained in no better way than by noting 
the chapter headings, which are as follows: ‘‘ What is 
Bible Study ?’’ «‘ Right Spirit in Bible Study,’’ ‘‘ Induc. 
tive amd Deductive Methods of Study,’’ ‘Studying 
the Bible Book by Book,’’ ‘‘ Sctipture Explaining Scrip- 
ture,’’ ‘‘ Study of the Bible as Literature,’’ ‘‘ Hints as to 
Bible Interpretation,'’ ‘‘ Need of Oriental Lights on the 
Bible,*’ ‘Gleanings from the Bible Margins,’’ ‘ Place. 
of Helps in Bible Study,’’ ‘‘How to Use Bible Com. 
mentaries,’’ ‘‘ Right Spirit in Old Testament Study,” 
‘How to Get a Knowledge of the Whole Néw Testa- 
ment,"’ ‘* Hints on the Study of the Gospels,’’ ‘‘ Hints 
on the Study of the Epistles," ‘‘ The Bible as a Guide 
in Social Studies,’’ and ‘‘ Unattained Ideal of Bible 
Study.’’ 
aH 


Crusoe's Istand: A Bird-Hunter's Story. By Frederick A. Ober. 
{Home Reading Books. Edited by William T. Harris, 
A.M., LL.D.] (16mo, illustrated, pp. xx, 277. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 65 cents.) 


A number of the volumes of Appleton’s series of 
Home Keading Books, edited by Dr. William T. Harris, 
have already been favorably noticed in these columns. 
The selection, both of subjects and of authors to treat 
the subjects has been most happy. The present vol- 
ume is no exception to the general statement. _ Crusoe’s 
Island is a worthy supplement, or, better, comple- 
ment, to the original Robinson Crusoe. Mr. Ober 
being sent out to make an ornithological investiga- 
tion of the Lesser Antilles, under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, acquired a love of adven- 
ture which resulted in his exploration of the island of 
Tobago in the Caribbean Sea. This book, full of in- 
struction and enteftainment, written with a lively and 
graphic pen, is not only a vivid record of an aecom- 
plished and daring naturalist, but a logical demonstra- 
tion of his theory, that not Juan Fernandez, but Tobago, 
was Crusoe’s isle. The naturalist, the geographer, the 
literary critic, boy or man, will alike appreciate and en- 
jey this book. 

a... 
The Story of Architecture: An Outline of the Styles in all Coun- 


tries, By Charles Thompsom Mathews. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. xvi, 468. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.) 


By calling his manual a ‘‘story,"" Mr. Mathews 
probably indicates that it is intended for general readers 
as well as for professional students. He has made an 
excellent, readable handbook, necessarily brief, yet suffi- 
ciently clear in its statements of the many variations of 
architecture, ‘‘the art of ornamental construction,"’ 
from the era of the Egyptian pyramids to the present 
age of high buildings, or ‘vertical architecture."’ 
From twenty to forty pages are allotted to each topic or 
style. The author follows Fergusson in the main. 
Besides sixty-one full-page illustrations, there are one 
hundred and seventy-five smaller ones in the text. In 
connection with each chapter there is given a useful, 
though rather vague, bibliography, and at the end 
glossary of terms is combined with the index. 


HO , 


Literary Notes and News 


Those who knew ‘Uncle John" 
Vassar, and have read the story of 
his life under this title, will be in- 
terested to know that the American Tract Society has 
issued a new edition of the work by his son, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas E. Vassar. This edition ($1) differs from 
the previous one in that it is fully illustrated by half. 
tones from original photographs. An effort is being 
made to place a copy of the book in each of the twelve 
hundred Young Men's Christian Association libraries in 


Illustrated Edition 
of Uncle John Vassar 
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April 30, 1898 


the land. ‘* Uncle John’’ was active in 
tris Association's work, and his life ought 
t» fire every young man's heart to per- 


sonal service. 
BW 


The Armenian mas- 
iting sacres have aroused a 

new interest in the 
remnants and remains of the old historic | 
churches of the East. One year ago, the 
leading German Armenian protagonist, 
Dr. Johannes Lepsius, began the publica- 
tion of a special journal devoted exclu- 
sively to this subject, and called Der 
Christliche Orient, ‘This has now been 
discontinued, and its place taken by an- 
other and more promising periodical, 
edited by the same enthusiastic scholar, 
and called Das Reich Christi, published 
monthly in Berlin at four marks per an- 
num. This journal too is devoted almost 
exclusively to Eastern Christianity. Among 
the articles in the first issue are those by 
an Armenian scholar on ‘‘ The Church of 
Armenia,'’ by Andreas on ‘‘ The Teach- 
ings of the Koran on Christ,’’ and by Liw- 
enthal on ‘*The Church of Russia.’* 
This journal occupies a unique field, and 
is evidently in a condition to supply infor- 
mation on matters that are otherwise not 
readily obtainable. Its chief aim is to 
report faithfully and truthfully on the 
status and problems of Oriental Chris- 
tianity. 





Advertising Rate 


$0 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be ; 
used within a year, or for aspace of not less than 
ont tnch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, we ovided such posttions do not 
conflict with the lishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for fy, 000 worth of Space, lo de used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a setected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
\ription, see fourteenth page. 





For hoarseness, coughs, asthma, and bron- 
chial troubles, use ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial 
lroches,’’ Sold only in boxes. Avoid imi- 
tations, 


After a day’s hard work, take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It makes a delicious drink, 
and relieves fatigue anddepression. A grate- 
ful tonic, 

Cte Ran tian Wee a.) 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
It is a practical handbook of the highest 

value for Biblical study.— Congregationalist. 








Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 
the Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
lnos. Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th Street, 
New York. 





SUNDAY- -SCHOOL BOOKS and 
SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 


Send for our three catalogs. 
Ward & k Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SETS, for primary and 
, Fu readers, our 
list now ready. Discounts 
to Sunday-schools. 
York 
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Rudyard Kipling’s 
“RECESSIONAL’” 


Justly termed “the 
greatest poem of the 
century,” has been... 


Set to Music by 


Reginald de Koven 


As a hymn, with solo and chorus, making it one 
of the grandest compositions of the day for church 
choir singing. Complete, exclusively, in the 


MAY NUMBER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Four Special “Outing” Pages 


Ten Weeks in Europe for $200 


Three girls managed it—nicely 
—and tell all about it. the JourNAL’s architect. 


How to Run a Summer Club **Camping Out’’ in Comfort 
—for suburban folks who in tents and cabins. What 
“summer” at home. to do and what not to. 


And a host of other timely articles, handsomely illustrated. 
FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet, containing our 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Prospectis tm cductions of some of the illustrations 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


$1.00 per Year 10 cts. a Copy 














A Vacation on a House-Boat 
With plans and estimates by 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS a 
Compiled by Sankey , McGranahan, and Stebbins. Chil dren’ s Day hay Servadl 


367 Hymns, Tune for every Hymn 
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The Sunday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, April 30, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates inslude postage : 


Ome Copy.one year... ...- 2-2 +ees $1.50 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies 7 a package to one address, 
so centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
eee only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the rate s. 

“f pore far @ club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

“he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. ae , 

Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

®Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to “Te is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If Fey 4 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

f aclub subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club Ee epbeceibes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by - eS ey 
eee se “uf , “ar s wy > ial 6 uetsc. in papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following ratés, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘wo of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 

To secure the above Fates fan oe sere es, 
the. paper maree to Urdu at one time, and they will 
te S either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paver 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


6 shillings each _ 








Procrastination. 


Steals time, and everything that time 
ought to be good for. 
Possibly it keeps you from using 
Pearline. You know from others 
of its ease and economy—but 
you're “ putting it off.” 
Why not begin the use of Pearline with 
the very first thing to be washed or cleaned—your face and 
hands, say. Pearline hurts nothing; cleans everything. se 
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4 Mr. Gladstone’s ; 
N iN 
' ad 5) 
J, 
i Great Book { 
f \, 
t C7 
f The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture 
S x 
\ J 
HIS book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman @ 
. ° } 
(3 and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the 
m evidence which the critics have brought against it. Perhaps J 
P Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose 
F than in the writing of this book. Those who have been ac- 
“| customed to look to the theologians for the defense of the 
MW =§©6r Bible are anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a ) 
@ ‘representative layman regarding it. 
¢ \ 
~ “ The book is marked by the peculiar beauties belonging to the gifted author. N 
5 It is rich in argument, brilliant in wit, full of varied illustrations, wide and philo- ‘ 
\ sophic in thought.” —/ournal and Messenger (Cincinnati), ? 
“On scriptural subjects his very name carries weight ; and, fortunately, he is 4 
if aman not oan of decided opinions, but of very solid convictions. This ‘ impreg- 
f nable Rock of Holy Scripture’ is written upon the basis of granting to the objector . 
i all he can possibly ask as to age, text, and authorship, and yet holding firmly all 
ye the essentials of belief.’’— 7he A (Baltimore). ) 
‘eo “ We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain respects, most 
yaluable, contributions that have lately been made to the discussion relative to the 
( IVINS temp a ah et th Canigso--— ete wor vecause Mr. Gladstone \\ 
x is the most learned man, although his learning is very great, but because of his N 
= broad intelligence, his vast and varied experiences in human affairs, and his judi- ‘ 
\ cial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftiness of personal character that B) 
his words have weight, and are fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really 
} earnest inquirers.”"— Zhe Advance (Chicago). 9g) 
(a) 7 
f \, 
\ A book of 424 pages, handsomely bound in-»-4-<tomr and gold, 
" P . . imi y 
gilt.top, with portrait and facsimile letter of com- ¥§& 
Be eertecronr trom Mr. Glad- Price, $1.00 stone to his American 
( readers. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. \y 
: ‘ 
\ 
J J 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 9 
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“Black mohair is made like new 
by a gentle washing in luke-warm 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Rinse 
in clear, warm water, and fron on 
wrong side when half dry.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE-—FLOATING. 


The Soap of the Century 


Gold everywhere in th ‘ 
for the tollet, bath and lacnasy 


Send us your name, addresa, 
PREE — five Fairy ome 
Pera, to nearest office below, 


and we wil! mail you free a 
copy of a beantifal painting in water col- 
ore entitled ‘airy Tales,’ by the cele- 
brated artist, Leon Moran. Size 173¢x24 in. 
without lettering, ready for framing. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Optcene. Pit NewYork. Boston. 
Pittsbargh. Baltimore. 
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‘*Do not Stammer ”’ 


{Letter from Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. } 

“It gives me pleasure to certify of Dr. E. S. 

ohnston’s method of treatment of stammering. 

inquired into it with care, and briefly observed 


A Perfect 
Infant Food 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


APenrect Susstitute For 
\ MOTHERS MiLK. For go y 
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4 the operation of it in a large class of pupils, for 
4 the sake of a friend who was afterward cured by 
4 him. I believe in him and his work.” 

4 

4 
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Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to PHILADELPRIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. i 


Edwin S. Johnston, Principal 
and Founder. J sits 
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Grand Piano Bargain for Sunday echoot 

A standard make second size Grand in good 
condition, for sale cheap, cash or time. Just the Ex 
for Sunday-school use. For particulars, address C. A Send for Wlustrated Ca 
Hyde, 15 East 16th Street, New York. describing 22°: ee to 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning at ad ~~ a and see our 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the oe 2 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw PA AD Vv. wi LLIS & co. 

Z, - Tith St., Philadelphia, Pa. Geavehearies tesa, 


ARE YOU DEAF? 
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Alcoholism—Its Antiquity 
and Universality 


[From The Independent) 


HE philanthropist who reads our 
police reports,—the records of our 
criminal courts,—and the increasing ~ 
frequency of arrests of women for being 
found drunk on the streets, or discovered 
in their homes neglecting or abusing their 
children when maddened by drink, is 
overcome with discouragement from the 
feeling that the great aggregate of misery 
from this source is not diminishing, and 
can never be overcome. The outlook is 
dark, when one reflects that no land, 
however sunk in barbarism, no island of 
the sea, however remote, has yet been 
discovered, where there has not been found 
some intoxicant. Numberless are the 
plants from which, by penetrating their 
cunning secret, a means of obtaining a 
brief oblivion has been obtained, —pop- 
pies, barley, grasses, sugar, pepper, fruits 
of various names, and nuts, with a thou- 
sand other things, have been squeezed, 
pressed, pounded, triturated, distilled, 
and fermented, to find some form of mis- 
named agua vite. History. shows that 
the Chinese had their santschu before the 
Christian era, and the Egyptian bas-reliefs 
depict all forms of. revolting helplessness 
through drink, even to that of an aristo- 
cratic lady in that stage of inebriation 
where the outraged stomach rejects its 
unwelcome contents. Several of the Pha- 
raohs issued stringent mandates against 
drunkenness ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that any of the peoples whom we 
call ‘‘ the ancients’’ had the remotest idea 
of the permanent physiological havoc that 
persistent drinking works in the human 
body ; they looked only at the outward 
and visible‘sign of an inward and insidi- 
ous destruction ; but, thanks to the light 
of science, a true knowledge of all the 
evils that the use of intoxicants breed is 
spreading, and the disease of drurken- 
ness is really diminishing, and the vice 
which comes in its train is really lessening, 
-—all appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In Grecian history we read that Xerxes 
left as his most striking epitaph «that he 
was able to drink more wine than any 
man in his dominions.’’ Alexander the 
Great organized a drinking contest, offer- 
ing a prize to the man who could drink 
the most. Promachus took the prize, 
after drinking fourteen quarts of wine, the 
others coming near to him ; but, a cold 
wind springing up, the winner and forty 
of his companions died before morning ; 
and Alexander himself, whom our young 
fancies exalted as a sort of demigod, died 
at thirty-two after a drinking-bout that 
lasted two days and two nights. 

Rome passed through a season of un- 
bounded intemperance before its down- 
fall. We read of one man who was 
knighted under the name 7ricongius,— 
‘* Three-gallon man,’’—because he had 
been able to drink twelve quarts of wine at a 
single draft. The boozing of our Saxon an- 
cestors, on mead and metheglin, is suffi- 
ciently indicated in such books as Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘Hereward ;"’ and in England 
drinking-habits, from king and court 
down, were universal. Only the fact that 
intoxicating drinks were very costly saved 
the common people from ruinous de- 
bauchery ; but in the century that brought 
the Pilgrims to our shore, the common 
people learned that altohol could bé made 
cheaply from grain ; and in Switzerland, 
France, and Holland immense amounts 
of gin were poured out from mammoth 
distilleries, and the nation, which had 
moderated its drinking under Cromwell, 
went back to more than its former ex- 
cesses under the Dutch William ; and in 
his reign the production of gin was stimu- 
lated as an encouragement to agriculture. 
The effects were so disastrous as to give 
pause to all thoughtful people. The price 
of this intoxicant was ridiculously low, and 
shops could be seen in London placarded 
‘‘Drunk for a penny; dead drunk for 
twopence ; clean straw for nothing.’’” Pre- 
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viously people had used beer, which was 
less destructive ; but now Parliament be- 
came alarmed, and Parliament passed a 
law, in 1736, prohibiting the use of gin. 

The celebrated Gin Law is interesting, 
as well as instructive, as the first step 
taken among civilized moderns to regulate 
the sale of liquors, and also for the spirit 
in which it was met by the people for 
whose chief benefit it was intended. The 
same methods of evasion, the same tactics 
to thwart it, were practiced in England, in 
1736, as have been used in Maine in 1896; 
and then, as now, the apothecaries were 
the great aiders and abettors of the fraud. 
They sold it in vials and small packages 
colored to disguise it, under the names 
“Colic Water,’* ‘* Ladies’ Comfort,’’ 
etc., with printed directions : ‘‘ Take two 
or three spoonsfuls three or four times a 
day, or as often as the fit takes you.’’ In- 
formers, in the hope of earning large 
rewards, abounded ; and the shout « Ti- 
quor Spy ~~ would raise a mob in London 
instantly. The law was so unpopular that 
it ceased to be enforced after two or three 
years, and at the end of seven was mate- 
rially modified. While the lower classes 
were thus being ruined by gin-drinking, 
an almost equal havoc was being effected 
among the aristocracy by strong wines 
from Portugal, that, early in the last cen- 
tury, were admitted under such tariff regu- 
lations as to be comparatively cheap. The 
taste for these spread rapidly, and the 
letters and diaries of the time present pic- 
tures of revolting dissipation among the 
land-owning governing class. Drunken- 
ness was the to-be-expected condition, 
and the man who could ‘carry’’ the 
largest amount of port was the man of 
mark, and won the plaudits of admiration. 
The most brilliant of English statesmen 
were incapacitated, or died at thirty-five 
or forty. The better habits of to-day have 
much to do with the lengthened lives of 
such men as Brougham, Palmerston, and 
Gladstone. No doubt, the national health 
was impaired by the national habits of 
dissipation, Read the novels of the last 
century, and see how the feast was not 
thought to have been worthily appreciated 
till a man had drunk his three bottles, and 
was snoring in beastly unconsciousness 
under the table. Oh, ye discouraged 
temperance reformers, read the shameful 
story, and take courage at our better day 
and worthier standards of living ! 

The history of alcoholism in the United 
States needs a chapter to itself ! 
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Knowing and Doing 


wis Collins, in the Kentucky Sunday-School Union] | 


HAT ‘knowledge is 
learned from our copy-books years 
ago. 


mplete after doing, and the first doing 


ll often show the imperfection of our | 


Mowing, and lead to better knowing 


rough more doing. 






wished -him “to-learn to swim. He was 
entered in a swimming-school, where the 
teacher carefully explained the strokes of 
hands and feet, and then, adjusting around 
the pupil's chest a belt attached to a rope 
suspended from a wheel running on a track 
overhead, sent the boy into the water. 
Fairly apt as the, pupil was, it required 
but a lesson or two for him to propel him- 
self, thus supported near the surface, from 
end to end of the pool, being drawn back 
each time by the teacher's guide rope. 
After each lesson the boy was allowed to 
play in the pool and practice by himself. 
But there was always the friendly bottom 
within reach when he began to sink. 
And so the summer passed. The boy 
had been ‘‘taught’’ to swim, as the word 
‘‘taught’’ is popularly understood. He 
even thought he knew how to swim. 

The next summer there came a test 
of knowledge, when that boy, playing 
with others in the river close to shore, 
quite unexpectedly slipped beyond his 
depth. Amid much spluttering of stran- 
gling water, a wild though successful effort 
to keep his head above water, showed 
none of the boasted knowledge of how to 
swim, but only paddling ‘‘dog-fashion,"’ 
as every little friend declared laughingly 
after the excitement of ‘‘a boy almost 
drowned"’ was over. 

From that day forward that boy not 
only knew how to swim, but was a swim- 
mer, and many times afterward swam 
across the Ohio, breast upward or down. 
To the boy then, and to the man now, 
doing was and is the best proof of snow- 
ing. 

To apply: A Sunday-school superin- 
tendent (officially) was lately heard to boast 
that he did not believe in conventions, 
institutes, etc. ; ‘he had heard all the 
things they talk about ; he knew ‘em from. 
end to end ;'’ and more of that sort. 
From such large experience and knowl- 
edge, one might expect to find his school 
graded and with annual commencement 
exercises, or, if not, there would be a nor- 
mal class preparing for the grading, etc., 
or. at least a teachers’ -meeting or a Home 
Department. Vain expectation ! 

From snowing to doing may be a long 
jOurnucy ur a veiltable chasm. But the 
superintendent or teacher who begins to 
do, and continues doing, will certainly 
come to £now, in a sense that is not pos- 
sible apart from doing, the blessedness of 
the Saviour’s saying, ‘‘If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.”’ 


‘*Tttappy’’ here, and ‘‘blessed’’ in the 
Beatitudes, are from-m~+—-.e Greek word. ) 


Prof. Arthur R. Spade 


The Journal of Education has the following 
from the pen of Professor Arthur Spade of Wil- 
mington, Del. :— 

‘* Poor ventilation is not responsible for all the 
dulness and headache among school children. 
In our school of two hundred pupils, at least one 
hundred and seventy were found to be tea and 
coffee drinkers, with the habit so strongly fast- 
ened upon some of them that they could not 
well do without coffee for one day. 

“If we only knew how much headache, and 
even heart trouble, the use of tea and coffee pro- 
duces, a mighty crusade would be made against 
their use. ‘They are positively injurious to chil- 
dren and young people, and many persons past 
middle life would be much better off without 
them. An experienced physician, who has spent 
many years in a great hospital, declares that over 
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Uniting the School in 
Daily Bible Reading 


AS it ever been your experience that Sunday-school plans de- 
voutly considered and carefully carried out, often succeed far 
beyond your expectations? ‘This was the experience of the 

superintendent who recently devised a plan for uniting his school in 
daily Bible reading. 

He hoped to get fifty scholars to follow the plan. Over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five undertook to do so during the first month, and 
more undertook it with great interest during the second month. 

That plan is worth trying in your class or school. 
and economical, and it works. 

It is just this: A stiff and durable and attractively printed card has 
been prepared (size, 414 X6 inches), and’on one side of it are these 
words as a heading: ‘‘ The Sunday School Times Bible-Reading Circle. 
This card shows what,parts of the Bible I intend to read during the 
month of May, 1898.’’ Following this, at the left of the card, is a 


. wae . > - na Lp- - ° ---- . — 
fines of Bible references sr csite each reference isa sentence in- 


tended to quicken the curiosity of the reader as to what the passage 
eortuinn aad «y tupress the lesson of the passage. 

On the reverse of the card are these words : ‘‘ When I make a mark 
like this V at the left end of any line, it means that I have read, on the 
day named at the end of the line, the Bible verses for that day. When 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank shows that 
I have been really unable to read the verses for thé day.’’ ‘This is to 
he sioned with the name and address of the scholar, and the name 


of the teactrerwe—s__. “ass the scholar is a member. 
One of the effects of the plan ts-tw eq the children not only 


with the lesson for each Sunday, but with side-light readings On-tnt 
lesson. And, above all, many who have never read the Bible with 
regularity, and some who have not read it at all except at rare inter- 
vals, are thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 
Book of books. 

Cards for the May readings are now ready. They may be 
obtained of the publishers of The Sunday School ‘Times for 

60 cents per hundred copies 

Lesser or larger quantities at the same rate, the Publishers paying the 
postage or express charges. When one hundred or more are ordered, 
the name of the school using them will be printed on the cards for 
twenty-five cents extra per hundred. ‘This will not be done unless 
specially ordered. 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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It is simple 











seventy per cent of the cases classed under ner- 
vous diseases, that came under his personal ob- 
servation, were caused by tea and coffee drink- 
ing."’ 

In another letter the Professor says :—‘ After 
using Postum Food Coffee two weeks, | found 
that I had gained four pounds in weigh’, and that 
my appetite had increased.” z 

When first tried, it failed to suit the taste, but 





power'’ we) 


But the adage is only half the | 
th. Knowledge of how to do is only | 





came to the table a most delicious cup. 

| ‘The proper taste and nourishment cannot be 
obtained unless it is allowed to continue boiling 

| full 15 minutes after boiling starts, not simply 15 
minutes after it is put on the stove. 

Many of the imitations of Postum have a 
favorable taste upon two or three minutes’ prepa- 
ration. ‘The analysis shows these to be a low- 

| grade adulterated coffee, and without food value. 
| It requires time to extract food value and 


lo illustrate: A certain boy's father flavor from pure cereals. 





when the secret of preparation was learned, it | 







TRY IT FREE 
joedyh > Scam in advance. 


Don’t spend so much | High 
| money on lamp-chimneys — 
| 


| get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
| ney made for your lamp. 





aotingics Machine 19.50 
Niager (Made by us) 6%, $11.50, $15 
and 2 other styles. All attachments 
§ FREE. We t. 

facto 


aa Steam Cooker | 5. $9.50 BUYS Amt VICTOR Sums 
cooke your dinner all at once on one A apted to Leht and Heavy Work. Reliable and 7 


5 F ni-bed; Guaranterd for 10 Years Write for 40 Com 
burner, any Raves 30 per-ct. fuel. oes rachments Pree, 9) DAYS PREE TRIAL Address 
y hint 8t., Chicago. 


lorur A 
ous : Dept.9% VICTOR MFG. CO.,90-98 Market 
Toledo, 0. — 


ALL PAPER AT FACTORY PRICES, 





The Index tells. f ar Am Hy Eng Woe at 0 
| Write Macbeth Pinsburgh Pa | Ska"sta wees Van seneer ys i Wuenee ihe 





when it wants 


The Heusckeeper’s 
Toledo Cooker Co., Box 20 





WATCH AND HAIN R ONE DAY buy paper and border for room. Send 8c. for 100 
r 3 =. samples. Agents wanted, complete ontfit, large 
——— books, #1. Thos. J. Myers, 1217 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
Roys and Gtris can get a Nickel-Plated =o 
Watch, also a Chain. nd © arm for selling 
‘ ~~ e eh 
We ° Foto 5 Fea ae A MERICA N 





we will forward the “‘luine, post-paid and 


> ry > ny 
arge Pre ne “luihe, post-paid and = Eire Insurance Company, 
BLUINE CO" Box 3, Concord Junction, Mass, Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 










































“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Olean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘oak instead of the dreadful timeit usually is, No3é 


O’Neill’s 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N.Y. 


About Bicycles 


To the uninitiated all bicycles look 
very much alike, and people are jus- 
tified in fighting shy of machinés 


thew dan’t lenauw much chant Thea 


O’ Neill at $30 


is the particular wheel we're sell- 
ing this year. 








All the materials used in its construction have 
been carefully selected, and every piece has been 
ae tested, . ¢ frames are made of 1 
inch Shelby weldiess cold-drawn steel tubing, if 
inch head, with D-shaped fork, “7 

—art 


. ments. 
flush, wit > cones have had special care. 
The crank ha and crank is aa improvement on 


the famous Fauber patent. The balls are retained on 
the cones, and enable the rider to take the crank 
and bearings out ‘in .a half-minute without dis- 
turbing the crank cups. The rims are in one-piece 
wood, -Thé tires are the best that the celebrated 
Peoria Rubber Mfg. Co. know how to turn out. 
There are lots of cheap, second-rate 
wheels on the market. An ordinary 
bicycle can be slapped together for 
$30, but you run your chance. We 
have no room for inferior goods of 
any sort, and in having made to our 
order strictly first-class bicycles to 
sell at $30, we make the lowest 
possible price at which reputable 
machines will be sold at this season. 
We guarantee every “O'Neill” 
wheel sold this season. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue 
of bicycles. - 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ve svargu. 
Pitcabargh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS = 
Pittsburgh. 
e Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 


KLYN 
ease New York. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


> 


E believe that Pure White Lead, 

made by the “old Dutch pro- 
and Pure Linseed Oil, 
make the best paint; and all we ask is 


cess,” 


that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 
as “White Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” 
“ Tinted Lead,” etc. 

Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
titled to know what they are getting. 

See list of genuine brands. 





a National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any dened shade is madre couined. Pam giving valu- 
a 


FRE 


o— age oe once ke chiens dane nr, See 
fold owi pe toy ouse ferent or various styles or 
combinations ¢ shades forw upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co.,.100 William St., New York. 





“THE 
BEST 
THERE 
IS 

IN 


H 





INTING becomes expensive when you use cheap paint, Perhaps you 
have already learned this—others have. For excellent results in 


every particular use 


_W. Johns’ ASBESTOS Liquid Paints 
Artistic shades producing pleasing effects. 
Color Card, Pamphiet,” Exterior Decoration,” etc., mailed on request. 


H.W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. “——“—"—"_ LONoON. 








CGHicaco, 











double service. 


LINENE 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on ooth sides. Reversible and give 


No Laundry Work 





Absolutely Reliable Always 
Collars wx : 


Cuffs. 











When soiled on both sid 





or = a 


. a oe 








or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. —_—__— 


Fee 


es, discard. Ten collars 


Name size and style, 


NEW MODELS 






Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict, 








327 Brozdway, 








» demands that 7’ 
the wonderfu 


) Bieycle 


3 It is well worth 


Your Safety 


our bicycle have 
invisible brak 


found only on the 


Wraverley 


while to 
study the Waverley|Catalogue. 





STRAIGHT 


all the neu 


in the life sustalniay fecal arly 
e 8 iD: 
nd mineral 


"50 





The genuine is made \ 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport WY. 
. us name and yn 
we will see that you are supplies 

















bases OR CAMERA for a few hours 


ting sam sell- 
Tracts, Toilet 
. and re the best 
Write at once for circular, full particulars 
& REED, 642 Austis Ave., B-42, CHICAGO, ILLS, 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only 





WITHTHEIDEA 


Baking 






WATCH or 100-pi + Por 60 the, a 11 
. WwW PAY FREIGN and allow ones Gucien rar 
cc ture, Wraps & 100 other Premiums to select 
plans. (Belle Bak. Pow. stands Ohio Pure Food Lew test.) 
























A Woman's Ideal | : 
of absolute comfort; @ m: s ° 
symmetrical beauty; a physician's ideal 
of womanly health, have been brought 


to perfection in 

FERRIS’ So 
Sense 

? CORSET WAIST. 

pala mutch pide “romvable bose 

eh - - ‘Misses; with high and 


r Ladies ai 
low bust, long and short waist, to suit all fig- 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $3.00. Misses’, 50 cts. to 


ures, A 
$1.00. Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. Always 
superior in quality and workmanship. 














See! the 
ce 


B. & B. 
More Madras Ginghams 


wanted this season than ever 
before—for swell wash waists 
and gowns, and_ children’s 
dresses. 
We've almost unlimited. as- 
sortments of the cheicest,- 


15, 20, 25, 39, 35¢-, 
finest imported 
—from t clever Scotch 
makers who've brought out the 
stylish plaid and other effects 
to perfection. 

If you send for samples, 
you'll get evidence that we 
mean to get an extra share of 
the busine= —-you’ll see the 
advantage in buying where 
there’s largest lines to select 
from,—we’re told this store's 
stock of madras and other wash 
goods is without a peer in the 
country,—and if absolute merit 
will win the greatest business, 
we'll get it. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





= —_ 








Teaching and Teachers 


° Dr. Trumbull’s book, “‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“ Every teacher in 
his work widened in 


Suptay ached will fee’. 
book. 


reading this 
It is by far the best b A has yet ap- 


peared, or is likely to ap ,.on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an kable blessing to every 





school in the land.””"— The Outlook. 

A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
Xs inches, Price, $x. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


Ta aasl 


In ordering goods, or in making ingutry concerning 
fi Stived in this nae, you witl oblige the 




















| The Pure Food Co 244 main st. Cincinnati, 0, 








¢ pu 


blishers will 





publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 54 
the advertisement in The lay Sc: Times. 








i . Should, however, an ad i 
advertisements that are trustwoathg PE nm Nate no weaey tet ie, nk not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





